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A Treatife on the Court of Exchequer: in which the revenues of 
the crown; the manner of receiving and accounting for the Jeve- 
ral branches of them; the duty of the feveral officers employed 
in the colleétion and receipt; the nature of the proceffes for the 
recovery of debts due to the crown; are clearly explained: as alfo 
eccafionally, the nature of the feudal and other antient tenures ; 
the origin of parliaments, convocations, the feveral courts of 
Fuftice; and many other curious and ufeful particulars are 
fhewn. By a late Lord Chief Baron of that Court. 8vo. 

' 5s. Nourie. 

N the Preface to this work, we are told, that it-was fent to 
| the Editor, together with a treatife on rents, by a perfon 

of very high rank in the Jaw, in order to their being pub- 
lifhed; and that affurances were at the fame time given, that 
they were the works of the late Lord Chief Baron Gilbert. 


We find no reafon to controvert this affurance :, for it is evi- 
dently the production of a man eminently {killed in jurifpru- 
dence, and intimately acquainted with the court of Exchequer. 
It is true, as it is hinted in the preface, we do not find that nice 
arrangement of matter, which might be expected from fuch a 
hand ; neither does the Author always exprefs himfelf with fuch 
perfpicuity and precifion as the fubject requires. Neverthelefs, 
a diligent Reader will receive both entertainment and improve- 
ment from the perufal.of this treatife; as, by collating’ it with 
other authorities, he will gain new lights on fome interefling 
points of antiquity, and confequently be able to perceive the 
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true grounds and reafons of feveral rights and cuftoms which 
prevail at this day, 


It undoubtedly behoves every man, who has leifure and capa- 
city for fuch refearches, to be acquainted with the nature and 
extent of that judicial authority, which is to decide upon his 
perfon and property; and to which, as a citizen, he is bound 
to fubmit. But this requifite knowlege is not to be attained 
without a competent fkill in the hiftory of jurifdictions; of 
which the learned treatife before us comprehends a general view, 
though it more particularly treats of the court of Exchequer. 


This work is divided into feventeen chapters ; but as many of 
them relate to matters of practice, which more immediately 
concern the officers of the revenue, and men of the law, we 
fhall therefore confine our obfervations to fuch general heads, as 
are moft proper for the attention of the gentleman and the man 
of literature. 


Treating of the origin of the court of Exchequer, our Au- 
thor fays, ¢ It is doubted whether the Exchequer in Normand 
was formed from the Exchequer in England, or that of England 
from Normandy ; certain it is, that they are very like one to 
the other: all the great minifters, as the Jufticiar, Conftable, 
Senefchal, Chancellor, and Treafurer, fat in this court, and 
fuch other Barons as were occafionally refident, or fent for: and 
as the greateft part of the Baronage were fummoned to parlia- 
ment, which was the moft eminent court, fo fome few were 
fummoned to the Exchequer, which was the court for the pri- 
vate concerns of the crown,’ 


We with, that the learned Writer had given his opinion con- 
cerning this doubt. Some perfons infift, that there was a court 
of Exchequer under the Anglo-Saxon kings: and to this opi- 
nion that great lawyer and hiftorian, Sir Matthew Hale, may be 
thought to incline; for he ftrenuoufly contends, that the laws 
of Normandy were the greater part of them borrowed from 
ours, rather than ours from them: the fuppofition, that they 
were impofed upon us by William, generally called the Conque- 
ror, according to him, has no foundation ; and he affigns many 


natural caufes for the congruity of the Norman laws with ours. — 


If Sir Matthew’s reafoning is juft, and we may venture to de- 
termine, that the Normans took their laws from us, we may 
{afely conclude likewife, that they borrowed from us their fevee 
ral modes of jurifdiction. It is true, the ftrength of numbers 
refts on the other fide, and Jeads us to think that this court was 
erected by William the Firft, according to the model of the 
‘Tranfmarine Exchequer in Normandy. But we fhould have 
been glad that the Author had fifted this point, as we do not 
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find, that either in Maddox’s Hiftory of the Exchequer, or in 
the Lex Con/ffitutionis, or, indeed, in any Writer on the fub- 
ject, it is fatisfactorily canvatied. 


Our Author proceeds to fhew, that when the power of the 
Jufticiar was broken, the Aula Regis, which was before one 

reat court where the Jufticiar prefided, was divided into four 
diftinct courts, which are, the court of Chancery and the Ex- 
chequer, the court of King’s Bench and the Common-pleas : 
and he fays, that when the fufticiar was laid afide, the feveral 
offices in the Aula Regis, were, by Edward the Firft, broken 
into diftinét courts. - 


Upon this point authorities differ greatly. Dalrymple, in his 
chapter on the hiftory of jurifdiGtions, fays, that Henry the Se- 
cond divided the bufinels of the Aula Regis among two new 
courts, called the King’s-Bench and Common-Pleas. But from 
antient authorities we may gather, that this diftinction was not 
made till after his time. By the eleventh chapter of Magna 
Charta it is thus ordained, * Common-Pleas fhall! not follow our 
court, but fhall be holden in fome place certain.’ And Gwyn, 
in the preface to his Reading, fays, that till Henry the Third 
cranted the great charter, there were but two courts called the 
King’s courtsg which were, the King’s-Bench and the Exche- 
quer, then ftiled Curia Domini Regis & Aula Regis, becaufe 
they followed the court, or king ;- and that upon the grant of 
that charter, the court of Common-Pleas was erected, and fet- 
tled in one certain place, that is, Weftminfter-hall. But Lord 
Coke is of opinion, that the court of Common-Pleas was con- 
ftituted before the conqueft, and was not created by Magna 
Charta. Were we to decide upon a matter of fuch nicety, we 
fhould incline to think, that the Common- Pleas did not become 
a diftinct court till the time of Henry the Third. Before that 
period, it is probable, that the bufinefs of the Common-Pleas 
was Carried on in the King’s-Bench, or fometimes, perhaps, in 
the Exchequer ; for we find that, even after the pafling of Mag- 
na Charta, the bufinefs of the Common-Pleas was tranfaéted in 
the Exchequer, as evidently appears from the ftatute of Edward 
the Firft, which ordains, that ¢‘ Common-Pleas fhall not be 


‘ holden in the Exchequer, contrary to the form of the Great 


Charter,’ However, thus much is certain, that let the divifion 
take place when it will; that politic prince Edward the Firft 
improved and compleated it. 


In the fecond chapter; our Author treats of the antient reve- 
Nues of the crown, and the feveral branches which compofed 
them ;. and how they were levied, accounted for, and paid into 
the Exchequer. He fhews, that the ‘tenants of the King’s 
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demefne lands ufed formerly to fupply the King with corn, 
fheep, and other produce of the land in fpecie. But this me- 
thod being found troublefome, the lands afterwards came to be 
afleffed according to their value and the King’s neceflities.” This 
afleffment was called tallage *. 


The Author further informs us, that the King not only gave 
lands to the tenants in antient demefne, for his provifion, but 
likewife feveral of the demefne lands were given to boroughs, 
for the cloathing of his houfhold. Thefe grants were made to 
corporations by the King’s charter: and thefe tenants, called 
tenants in burgage, ufed to fupply the king with manufadtures 
in fpecie. But afterwards in lieu of thefe manufactures, they 
were affeffed by tallage: and at length the tallages impofed 
upon them, and upon the tenants in antient demefne, were 
both of them generally changed into rents. Before thefe tal- 
lages were changed into rents, the tenants in antient demefne, 
and the burgage tenants, ufed to grant the King an aid before 
the commencement of any expedition: or the King tallaged 
them after the expedition was ended, generally to the amount of 
a fenth or afifteenth. But when thefe tallages were turned into 
rents, it was at the option of the burgage tenants and tenanfs 
in demefne, to give thefe rents or not. And towards the latter 
end of the firft Norman period, they each of them began to 
fend their reprefentatives to the King’s court ; for they were not 
bound to attend in perfon, as the military tenants were, who 
held by Knight’s fervice. heir tenures conftitute the fecond 
fort of Jands, in contradiftinétion to the demefne lands; and 
thefe military tenants, upon failure of duty, were affeflable ac- 
cording to the degree of their failure, and the value of their 
eftates. 


It muft be remembered, that as the King gave lands to towns, 
fo likewife he made grants to feveral companies, within towns, 
as in London, where the tallage was affefled on the alderman of 
cach ward, who was the alderman of each refpective rp 
and they uled frequently to rival each other in free gifts to 
King: but they fent no reprefentatives, becaufe they had only 
part of the Jands which were at firft granted out. 


From this abftraét, the attentive Reader may trace the origin 
of our corporations, and be better able to comprehend the mat: 
ter of the enfuing curious chapter, which treats of the revenues 
arifing from the crown-lands; the feveral tenures by which 


* Tallage is derived from the French verb Tailler, which fignifies 
te cut: for, by tallage, part of the senant’s fubftance was, as it were 
carved out of the whole, by way of tax. . 
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thefe lands were held ; and, occafionally, of the inftitution of the 
two houfes of Parliament; the foundation of the privilege of 
the trial per pares: and the manner of fummoning Lords to 
Parliament. 


¢ Towards the latter end of the Norman period,’ fays our 
Author, * when any barony efcheated, they were wont to break 
fuch baronies into feveral lefler tenures zn capite; becaufe they 
found the Barons, by their great poflefions, were able to give 
the crown great diflurbance ; and it was impoffible that thefe, 
growing fo numerous as to be at one time three thoufand, fhould 
be all f{ummoned at atime; and therefore the King feleéted 
from that number as many as he thought proper. This creat- 
ed great variety in the fummons to Parliament, and firft gave 
ground to that opinion of the lawyers, fince much difputed, 
that it was the fummons to Parliament that created the Baron ; 
and it has generally been agreed to be right, that the /ummions 
and fitting in Parliament makes the Baron; becaufe, when the 
charters of William the Firft were loft, and deftroyed by time, 
the feudal baronies had no evidence of their Baronage, but their 
doing fuit and fervice as Barons at the King’s court: as, where 
the charter of feoffment of the tenant is loft, the tenant has no 
better evidence of his holding of the manor, than that he and 
his anceftors have done fuit at the Lord’s court time immemo- 
rial, and proving this by the. roll of the manor. 


© But when the King had broke the greater Baronies into 
lefler, the great Barons compofed a houfe by themfelves, and did 
not fit with the Barones minores; and then the Barones majcres 
made an Ariftocratic body by themfelves: and the Barones mi- 
nores, together with thofe that held of the King to pay fuit. to 
the county court, fent reprefentatives to Parliament that fat with 
the reprefentatives of the boroughs, who now, having got their 
tenures under certain rents, concurred in all extraordinary aids 
tothe King. And the tenants in the county being fuch as held 
immediately from the King, either to do fuit at the King’s 
court, or at the Sheriff’s court in the county, their reprefenta- 
tives were to be Knights; whereas the reprefentatives of the 
cities and boroughs were to be Burgefles and Citizens of each 
particular town.’ 


The learned Writer then proceeds to give an account of the 
revenue arifing from the tenures of the Barons, or tenants in 
capite, which arofe by means of efcuage, which was in the na- 
ture of an affefiment of money upon every defaulter who did not 
attend the King to the wars, in fuch manner as they were bound 
to do according to their patents. He then fhews how the reve- 
Que arofe from the other tenures. 
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‘ The tenants in antient demefne,’ fays he, * found provifion 
for the King, and the tenants by burgage tenure found cloth 
and other merchandize for him; and thefe provitions being va- 
lued at a certain rate, were afterwards, in fome cafes, turned 
into rents, and in fome received in {pecie: but upon particular 
occafions of wars, the juftices itinerant were wont to go with- 
in thofe liberties, and after a folemn declaration of the King’s 
neceflities, they ufed to afk a free gift in that place, as an aid 
towards the King’s wars: and fuch tenants and burgefles were 
ufed to vote in the firft place, that the King fhould be fupplied ; 
-—in the next place the quant um of the fup; ply ; ;-—and then they 
appointed their own afleflors, which were generally two, who 
rated every perfon towards that guantum: and then the King’s 
collectors entered into fuch liberty, and colieéted it, according 
o the rate thus impofed. 


‘ If fuch burrough would either not fupply the King, or not 
fupply him in proportion to his wants, the King could not tax 
them by his own power; becaufe they were lets and not wvil- 
lains: for none but villains could be taxed haut en bas, or at 
the meer pleafure of their _Sapertore : but where they would not 
grant a fupply, it was ufual for the juftices in cyre to enquire 
inte their proceedings, and if there was any abufe of their li- 
berties, guo warrantos were fent down, in order to feize the 
franchiles.’ 


Here it will not be improper to obferve, that this arbitrary 
and oppreflive meafure was purfued in the reign of Charles the 
Second, who, by his Attorney-general, iffued out a guo war- 
ranto againtt the city of London, upon the moft frivolous of all 
pretences, Neverthelefs, frivolous as they were, it being de- 
termined by the pliant judges at that time, that the liberties of 
the ih were forieited, their charter was taken away: and in 
confequence of this unjutt determination, which was made in 
contradiétion to an exprefs law, moft other corporations were, 
either by force or perfuafion, deprived of their charters. When 
we reflect on thefe violent and illegal practices, we may think 
ourfelves happy, that our Sovereign has no difpofition to invade 
our rights, and that the great officers of the crown fhew no in- 
elination to pay unduecomp liments to prerogative. 


Our Author, in the next place, very accurately affigns the 
reaton of the inequal ity of the number of reprefentatives in 
the feveral counties. 


‘ There were,’ fays he,’ only two reprefentatives i in a coun 
ty, and the reft were according to the number of friburghs that 
were in that county; and therefore, when any manor of antient 
demefne was to changed,. that the provifions they were wont to 
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anfwer to the crown in fpecie were turned into a rent, they 
erected it into a friburgh ; and there were words in the charter 
to give them a liberty difcharged from all payments: thefe were 
not taxed, but by a free gift, which was managed as is herein 
before mentioned. But thole antient demefne lands that fent 
their provifion in fpecie, and had not changed them into rents, 
were not tallaged ; becaufe after the provitions. rendered to the 
crown, there was but a {mall livelihood remaining to themfelves 
for their labour and pains, and therefore they would afford 
no tallage. 


‘ Hence it is, that in the time of Edward the Firft, fome 
manors of antient demefne fent members to Parliament, and not 
others ; becaufe fuch were then friburghs fubject to tallage. 


‘ In Cornwall they fent forty-two members to Parliament, 
becaufe there were twenty friburghs in that county ; and that 
came to pafs, becaufe that was an earldom, and afterwards a 
dukedom, apart, and generally poffeffed by fome of the royal 
family ; and it being a place abounding in tin, they erected as 
many free ports as they could, for the exporting of that manu- 
facture, and fome of them were, under expre(s confiderations 
mentioned in their charters, that they fhould not be taxed but 
when the reft of the King’s fubje&s were.’ 


The Writer then traces the policy of Edward the Firft, in 
forming the model of the lower Houfe of Parliament, and he 
fpecifies the reafon why taxes begin with the Commons. 


€ When the Barones majores,’ fays he, ¢ were broke into many 
Barones minores, thefe likewife had the right of afieffing the 
efcuage, and therefore they were called with the reft of the 
greater Barons to the affeflment of the efcuage; but not being 
able to come in perfon, they fent their reprefentatives (as has 
been already mentioned) to {fit with the burgageholders ; and 
from thence forward, by the policy of Edward the Firft, they 
were blended in one houfe; and therefore, as the burgagehoi- 
ders and citizens joined in the aflefiments of the efcuage, fo the 
knights joined in the afleflments of the aids of the burgagehol- 
ders and citizens : by thefe means they vied with each other, 
who fhould give moft to the crown in their feveral ways; and 
thus, Edward I. by calling the knights, citizens, and burghers 
to fuch aflefiments, contented them, and ferved his own pur- 
pofe ; becaufe nothing was done but by their own confent in the 
aflefiment of efcuage or aids: and from the time of his grand- 
fon Edward IIi. the military tenures declined, mercenaries were 
uled, and they made ufe of another manner of taxing. 
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¢ But this is to be noted, that when the burghers had afcer- 
tained their rents, and were fent for, as by the King, to give 
hi n further aids, they had inftructions from their principals how 
much they fhould give; hence the tax began with them, and 
no: from the Barones majores, becaufe they could not agree with 
their propofals, if they exceeded the commiffion they had from 
their principals.’ 


Our limits wi!l not allow us to extend our extracts, but this 
whole chapter is weli worthy the perufal of thofe who would 
be acquainted with the foundation of our conftitution. 


The next chapter treats of the revenues arifing from the 
church-lands and fpiritual tenures: giving an hiftorical account 
of fynods and convocations; and the manner of holding them 
in England and Ireland. ¢ William the Conqueror,’ fays our 
Author, § turned the * frankalmoigne tenures of the bifhops, and 
fome of the great abbots into baronies; and from thence for- 
ward they were obliged to fend perfons to the wars, or were'af- 
fefled to the efcuage, and were obliged to attend in Parliament, 
Then their attendance was complained of as a burden, which 
occationed the grand quarrel in Henry the Second’s time, be- 
tween the King and Thomas Becket. Heu! quantum tempora 
mutantur / 


¢ But the inferior clergy which held by frankalmoigne, were 
not comprehended within any of the taxes and tallages which 
were afieft on the King’s antient demefne and burgage tenants ; 
nor in the efcuage which was afleft on the King’s tenants per 
baroniam, and the other tenants by Knights fervice. But 18 
Edw. 1. the King being under great difficulties through his wars 
in Scotland, and the kingdom being exhaufted by the Barons 
civil ‘wars, projected the prefent conftitution, viz. That the 
Earls and Barons fhould be called as formerly, and embodied in 
one houfe: and that the tenants in burgage fhould fend their 
reprefentatives; and that the tenants by Knights fervice, and 
other fucage tenants in the counties, fhould alfo fend their repre- 
fentatives to Parliament; and thefe were embodied in the other 
houfe. He defigned to have the clergy as a third eftate; and as 
the Bifhops were to fit per baroniam in the temporal Parliament, 
fo.they were to fit with the inferior clergy in convocation: and 
the project and defign of the King was, that as the two tem- 
poral eftates charged the temporalities, and made laws to bind 
all temporal things within this realm; fo this other body fhould 


* Frankalmoigne is a French compound word, which fignifies free 
alms; and it was a fpiricual tenure in the fuperftitious times, by which 
the ecclefiaftical tenants, in confideration of the lands they held, were 
bound to fay prayers, or pray for the foul of the donor. 
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have given taxes to charge the fpiritual pofleffions, and have 
made canons to bind the ecclefiaftical body.’ 


For this purpofe a fummons was framed, and the claufe by 
which the clergy were warned to attend, was called the Pre- 
munientes Claule. 


¢ But the clergy forefeeing they were likely to be taxed, pre- 
tended they could not meet under a temporal authority to make 
any laws or canons to govern the church; becaufe their canons 
were made under the infpiration of Heaven, and not by any 
authority derived from temporal powers: and this difpute was 
maintained by the Archbifhops, who were very loath the clergy 
fhould be taxed, or fhould have any intereft in making eccle- 
fiaftical canons, which formerly were made by their fole autho- 
rity; for though thofe canons had been made at Rome, yet, if 
they were not made in a general council, they did not think 
them binding here, unlefs they were received by fome provin- 
cial conftitution of the Bifhops: and though the inferior clergy 
by this new fcheme of Edward the Firft, were let into the power 
of making canons, yet they forefaw they were to be taxed, and 
therefore joined with the Bifhops in oppofing what they thought 
an innovation. This they did under pretence that their power 
was totally derived from Heaven, and therefore they paid no 
obedience to the premunientes claufe; but the Archbifhops and 
Bithops threatened to excommunicate the King. He and the 
temporal eftate took it fo ill, that they would not bear. any part 
of the public charge, that they were beforehand withthem, and 
they were all outlawed, and their pofieffions feized.into the hands 
of the King. This fo humbled the clergy, that they-at laft con-’ 
fented to meet: and to take away all pretence, there.was a 
fummons, belides the premunientes claule, to the Archbifhop, 
that he fhould fummon the Bifhops, Deans, Archdeacons, Col- 
leges, and whole Clergy of his province: from hence therefore 
the Bifhops, Deans, Archdeacons, Colleges, and Clergy met 
by virtue of the Arcibifhops fummons.; which being an eccle- 
fiaftical authority, they could not object to: and fo the fuffra~. 
gan Bifhops came to convocation, by virtue of the Archbifhop’e- 
lummons, the clergy, efteeming it to be in his power whether he 
would obey the King’s writor not: but when he, had iffued his 
fummons, they could not pretend it was not theis duty to come. 
But the premuniextes writ was not ditufed, becaufe it direéted 
the manner in which the clergy were.to attend, viz, The, Deans 
and Archdeacons in perfon, the Chapter by one, and the Clergy 
by two progtors: but however they held, no convocation cauid 
meet without the King’s writ to the Archbifhop, becaufe on that 
writ his f{ummons went out; and it was on the foot of the Arch- 
bifhop’s fummons they fat as a provincial fynod, And the King, 
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by his writ, prevailed on the Archbifhop to convene the fynod ; 
and he, by his own authority and Jegatine power from the Pope, 
was confefled to have authority to f{ummon the whole clergy.’ 


Upon this footing they continued till the 13 Car. IT. when 
they gave their laft fubfidy ; and it then appeared more advan- 
tageous to continue the taxing of them by way of land-tax and 
poll-tax, as it wasin the time of the long parliament; the clergy 
likewife found this eafier than the tenths they ufed to pay in their 
former way of taxing: and it pafled, that from hence forward 
they fhould have a vote for members of Parliament, as they had 


in the commonwealth-times, and they were taxed as the laity. 
° 


‘The next chapter gives an account of the revenues arifing 
from the counties ; the methods of collecting them; their feve- 
ral kinds and titles ; with the conftitution of the county-courts. 
But as the fubjeét of this, and fome of the enfuing chapters, are 
for the greateft part rather practical than {cientific, we fhall pafs 
them over as not generally interefting to our Readers; and pro- 
ceed to that which treats of the revenues of the cuftoms, anticnt 
and modern. 


‘ The trade of England,’ fays the Author, ¢ was originally 
very fmall, and carried on merely by thofe which they called 
Eafterlings, which were the men of Normandy, Picardy, Flan- 
ders, Holland, and fo all along to the Baltic: they were meer 
coafters, (and, indeed, all navigation was fo before the inven- 
tion of the needle) and they ufed in fummer-time to come over 
upon our coaft, and fetch away our wool, woolfels, and lea- 
ther; and the men of Normandy and Picardy ufed to bring 
wines from France; and therefore the cinque ports were very 
antient franchifes or markets, to which the commodities of 
wool, woolfels, and leather were brought, and where the wines 
of France were ufually unladen; and the cinque ports all along 
from Yarmouth to Hull, were ufed for exportation of our own 
commodities ; but Yarmouth and Hull feem antiently to be not 
much ufed for importation, for that feems to have been in the 
cinque ports only. 


‘ There was an antient duty to the crown, which they called 
Prifage ; which was a liberty that the crown had, of taking from 
every fhip that held twenty tun of wine, two tun, one before 
the maft, and one behind, at the rate of twenty fhillings each; 
fo that the King had a pre-emption in 2 tenth, at his own price: 
but we find, that all this fort of commerce was anciently tranf- 
acted in pure filver ;*fuch we received from them for our wool, 
woolfells, and leather; and fuch we paid them for their commo- 
dities: and therefore in feveral of our records the money bar- 
gained for is entered fo many /ibre@ efterlingorum. 

¢ Edward 
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¢ Edward the Firft, who was the great Juftinian of England, 
had travelled into the Levant; and from thence had tetched 

many new inftitutions : for there he found; that upon all com- 
modities, both imported and exported, a vedligal or tribute was 
paid, to the ftate or prince where fuch importation or exportation 
was made; and that this acknowlegement was founded upon 
the protection that fuch princes or ftates gave to their foreign 
traders, and therefore by them chearfully fubmitted to. It was 
paid upon age imported, becaufe the merchant had the libert 
to fellthem in t%at prince’s dominions, and was protected by him 
in the recovery/ lof the price from any of his fubjects: it was 
likewife laid upon the goods exported, and that was by way of 
afcertaining the quantities and values of what was to be fold to 
the merchant. 


Therefore when Edward the Firft came home, he altered the 
nature of the prifage, and inftead of this pre-emption of a 
tenth, he laid the impofition or tribute of two fhillings in every 
tun upon all foreign merchants, which therefore was called But- 
lerage ; becaufe it was inftead of the tenth of the wine in which 
the King had pre-emption, and which was before looked upon 
as a fort of acknowlegement to the King’s butler ; and there- 
fore, from the time of the charge of it upon the foreign mer- 
chant, it went by the name of Butlerage. 


‘ But to go more particularly into this matter, it appears, that 
anciently the Ki ings of England had from the merchants the pri- 
face, which w as a right of pre- emption of wine, and other 
commodities likewife, upon the price fet by the officers of the 
crown; they had alfo fome other petty cuftoms, that were paid 
in certainty upon wares and other merchandizes, for the liberty 
of the beam and warehoufes that were built for their conve- 
niency at the feveral ports. 


* And the ftatute of Magna Charta, cap. 30. fays, that 
“< Omnes mercatores {hall have fafe conduct, ire per Angliam, tam 
per terram quam per aquam, ad emendum vel vendendum, fine om- 
nib’ malis tolnetis, per antiguas & reétas confuetudines.”’ ‘This 
law of Magna Charta was certainly made for the encouragement 
of the merchant; and the defign was to eftablifh thofe cuftoms 
of thronage for weighing, and thofe cuftoms that were paid for 
the liberty of the warehoufe, which were certainly antient, and 
to abolifh all unreafonable oppreilion ; but however the prifage 
was then among antient cuftoms, and that was fubject to be 
abufed to great oppreflion, becaufe the King’s officers fettled the 
pre-emption.’ 


This priface was afterwards changed into butlerage, which 
was the foundation of tonnage and poundage ; ; for the wine is 
paid 
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paid for by the tun, and other commodities are mentioned how 
they fhould be paid for, and then comes the general poundage 
according to the pound value. But though merchants ftrangers 
were thus exempted from prifage, yet the Englifh merchants 
refufed the benefit, though offered to them by Edward III. fo 
that the King was at liberty to take prifage of them as before. 
The Writer then explains the feveral words of taxation, and 
fhews, that impofitions are a kind of duties which may be. compre- 
hended under the name of Cuftoms, though in former times the 
word was ufed to exprefs an evil toll, not granted by Parlia- 
ment. Under this head, fome of the arbitrary proceedings of 
the Stuarts in particular are enumerated, and the Sovereign’s 
power of difpenfing with aéts of Parliament is briefly refuted. 


The laft chapter gives an account of the revenue of the ex- 
cife, its origin, the method of collecting it, and the duty of the 
feveral officers employed therein. 


© The excife,’ fays the Writer, ¢ is a tax laid upon the re- 
tailer or confumer of any commodity ;_ it is called Excife from 
the Dutch word, accife, which fignifies an affeflment upon any 
commodity ; others derive it from the word Excifum, as a part 
of the profit cut off from the whole. 


¢ This was begun on the 11th of September 1643, by the 
long Parliament ; and eight commiffioners of excife were appointed, 
and they were to choofe their own officers, viz. their regifter, 
collectors, clerks, and other fubordinate officers. 


© They were to take an oath before the Speaker of either 
Houfe ; and were to have authority in all parts of the city of 
London and Weftminfter, and for twelve miles round. 


« ‘They were to appoint in the feveral diftri€ts in the country 
f{ub-commiffioners, for whom they fhould be anfwerable, who 
were to have Jike authority in their feveral diftri€ts; and by that 


ordinance an auditor was appointed, who was to account for the’ 


produce of the revenue to the Houfes. 


‘ The 6th of September, 1645, there was a comptroller ap- 
pointed to this office, who was a cheque upon the commiflioners 
and auditor: and an order was made the 14th of Auguft, 16$¢5 
appointing all brewers, diftillers, &c. weekly to make a true 
entry, as foon as their commodities were fit for fale; and a 
power was granted to the commiffioners and fub-commiffioners 
to appoint gagers, to infpect them: and no vitualler nor ale- 
houfe keeper was to brew his own drink, unlefs he gave fecurity 
to pay the excife: nay they went fo far, by that ordinance, 
that every houte-keeper that brewed his own beer, was to. pay 
the excife: and upon the requeft of the commiffioners, the juf- 
tices 
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tices of the peace were to appoint affeffors upon fuch houfe- 
keepers in every hundred, who were to aflefs what drink was 
{pent in every family. ‘This was thought fo troublefome upon 

rivate houfes, that on the rath of December, 1651, it was 
ordered, that no beer or ale fhould be excifeable, but fuch as 
was brewed by brewers, alchoufe-keepers, or retailers. 


¢ Thus things ftood till the reftoration ; and then it was not 
thought proper to revive the tenures that had been loft in the 
civil wars, for that was a yoke which could not be eafily borne 
by the gentry of the kingdom: and therefore, by the 12th of 
Car. If. c. 23, and 24, inftead of the tenures which were abo- 
lifhed, they grant one fhilling and three-pence on every barrel 
of beer and ale exceeding the value of fix fhillings per barrel, 
and in proportion for cyder and perry, with other proportions 
upon metheglin, ftrong waters, &Xc. 


¢ The common brewers were to enter weekly, and innkeep- 
ers and other retailers monthly ; and on default, the common 
brewer was to forfeit five pounds, the retailer twenty fhillings, 
and upon nonpayment within a month after entry, to forfeit 
double the duty. 


‘ The commiffioners were to be appointed by the King; 
and the commiffioners had power to appoint gagers; and the 
gagers might enter the houfes, and make returns to the com- 
miffioners, or fub-commiffioners: and if the brewer refufed to 
permit the gager to enter, the gager might forbid him to fell, 
and if he afterwards fold, he forfeited five pounds, and double 
the value of the duty. 


‘ The commiffioners had authority ten miles round London ; 
and the fub-commiffioners were to be appointed by the crown, 
but yet to be fubordinate to the commiflioners ; two juftices of 
the peace were to levy the forfeitures, or in default of juftices, 
the fub-commiffioners to do it, with appeal to quarter-feflions ; 
and there was to be no certiorari; the King had the appoint- 
ment of commiffioners, and all other perfons that he thought fir 
for the government of this revenue. This revenue coming in- 
ftead of the wards and liveries, it was very proper to put it un- 
der the power of the crown; and therefore it has been under a 
government diftinét from all the other branches of the revenue.’ 


This revenue coming, as our Author juftly informs us, in 
lieu of the wards and liveries, it might probably be very proper 
to put it under the power of the crown: neverthelefs, it has 
been made a queftion how far this method of excifing is agree- 
able to the prefent principles of our conftitution. At the time 
in which the excife was eftablifhed, the Britwh conftitution ftood 
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1r6 MARIGNY’S Fi:ftory of the Arabians. 


on a very different eftablifhment from that on which it has reff. 
ed fince the revolution: and as principles change, practice fhould 
be accommodated to the alteration. However, as this ts a nice 
and perhaps dangerous difquifition, we fhall’forbear all further 
obfervations ; and refer the reader to Montresquigv’s /E/prit 


des Loix, where he will find, that, according to that learned 


Frenchman’s opinion, all taxes paid by the retailer or con- 
fumer favour of the principles of flavery. R--a 
— =, 





The Hiftory of the Arabians, under the Government of the Caliphs, 
from Mahomet, their founder, to the death of Moftaxem, the 
fifty-fixth and laft Abaffian Caliph; containing the fpace of 
fix hundred thirty-fix years. [ith notes, hiftorical, critical, 
and explanatory: together with genealogical and chronological 
tables; and a complete index to each volume. By the Abbe de 
Marigny. Tranflated from the French, with additional notes. 
In Four Volumes. 8vo, 11. Payne, Wilfon, &c. 


HE Abbe Marigny’s qualifications for writing the hiftory 
of the Arabians, will beft appear from his own words. 


© When firft I entertained thoughts of engaging in this work, 
I conceived a much more extenfive plan, and intended to have 
wrote a general hiftory of the Arabians, on which I had for a 
long time bent my ftudy, and for which I had colleéted very 
ample materials. But when I began to digeft them in order 
to frame my hiftory, I met with the greateft obftacles. In re- 
viewing the colleétions I had faithfully made from fuch Ara- 
bian authors as have been tranflated into our tongue, found that 
moft of thofe writers contradi€ted each other, and my diffi- 
culty was increafed through want of a competent knowledge of 
Arabic, which made it impoffible for me either to confult fuch 
originals as had been tranflated, whereby I might have difcovered 
whether the fault was in the author or tranflator, or to make a 
proper enquiry into the many other Arabian hiftories we are 
now pofleffed of, in which I might have found the means of 
reconciling the difference. 


‘ I depended upon being furnifhed with great helps from the 
Bibliotheque Orientale, written by Mr. d’Herbelot, a work 
which might indeed have fully anfwered my expectations, if the 
author, who was a perfect mafter of the Arabian tongue, had 
had time to revife his performance, if he had given it the fi- 
nifhing ftroke, and could have direéted the prefs; but that 
great man died too foon, and the materials he had colle&ted for 
his 
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his defign, were only ranged in alphabetical order, with little 
care or propriety. And as this work came out without the leaft 
examen or criticifm, it is no better than a compound of blun- 
ders and contradi€tions, which perplex and weary out every 
reader defirous of inftruction. 


¢ It muft however be owned, that we have no: better per- 
formance of the kind in our language, to which we can have 
recourfe: and that it may ftill be ufeful notwithftanding its de- 
fects ; but the man that would difcover and avail himfelf of the 
treafures it contains, muft ftudy it with the care and nicety of 
a critic, and take asa guide fome unexceptionable author, by 
whofe affiftance he may be enabled to make proper diftin@tions, 


‘ This was the method I purfued, having chofen for my 
guide, in great meafure, the learned hiftory of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria, publifhed by the Abbot Renaudot; a work in 
which that learned man has given a pretty full extract of the 
hiftory of the Saracens, or Mahometan Arabians, from the time 
of Mahomet, tili the deftruction of the Caliphs by the Tartars. 


¢ That author, who is fo deeply fkilled in all kinds of litera- 
ture, and fo well verfed in the ftudy of languages, confirmed 
the fufpicion I had juftly entertained in perufing the Bibliotheque 
Orientale. Though he was much the author’s friend, and 
highly refpeéted his talents and merit, he fpeaks but difadvan- 
tageoufly of his work; and has informed the public what pre- 
cautions ought to be taken in readinghim. He greatly regrets 
that Mr. d’Herbelot had not time to revife it, and is convinced 
that if his care and exactnefs in the performance had equalled 
his fkill and knowledge, it would have been the moft perfect 
thing in its kind. 


* But Mr. d’Herbelot is not the only writer, whom Mr. Re- 
naudot accufes of want of exactnefs in refpeét to the Arabian 
hiftory. He goes much farther back, and fhews that even many 
original authors have been miftaken, and have not faithfully 
related the hiftory of their country. He complains particularly 
of El Makin, and proves that this author was the caufe of many 
of the miftakes which feveral writers, and in particular Mr. 
@’Herbelot, were guilty of in their performances. 


© The fight of fo many rocks and fands made me fteer with the 
greateft caution. Infomuch that inftead of undertaking a gene- 
ral hiftory of the Arabians, I have confined myfelf to treat of 
thofe people only from that period when they became fubjeét to 
monarchical government under Mahomet and his fucceflors. 
And though original authors do not always agree as to many 
of the facts and dates, I have, however, obferved that in re- 
5 fpect 
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{pect to the feries of Mahomet’s fucceflors, as well as to the 
many revolutions which have frequently changed the face of the 
Sarazenical empire, the account of writers is nearly the fame, 
I concluded therefore, I might fafely undertake fuch part of the 
Arabian hiftory, in the execution of which, I fhall defcribe no 
more than is already confirmed by the concurrent opinion of au- 
thors; and fhall leave it to thofe who have more learning, time, 
and patience, to execute a more compleat and extenfive work,’ 


The learned and accurate author of the hiftory of the Huns, 
lately publifhed, makes no fuch excufes: he has, indeed, no 
occafion for them, being, in all refpects, equal to his under- 
taking. 

It would have been no dif-recommendation of the Abbé de 
Marigny’s performance, if he had mentioned the great Pocock 
among the authors who had affifted him in it, as well as d’Her- 
belot and Renaudot. ‘The Specimen Hifforie Arabum, by our 
countryman, is juftly efteemed one of the moft ufeful books 
that any man, greatly learned in the oriental languages, has yet 


publifhed. 


It is to be lamented, that not one of the many Orientalifts pro- 
duced in France has undertaken a tran{lation of that incomparae 
ble hiftorian, Abul-Feda, efpecially as they have the author's 
copy, corrected with his own hand, as appears from the account 
given of it by Renaudot *, p. 78. Fli/lorie Patriarch. Alexandr, 
As to the merit of this work, upon the whole—The Author 
confefles his ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and leaves a 
more compleat execution of his plan to thofe who have more 
learning, time, and patience. He has not availed himfelf of 
the moft valuable materials; and after all, the original manu- 
{cript of the beft hiftory of the Arabians is in France. How- 
ever, M. Marigny’s Compilation may well ferve to entertain, 
and to inform, thofe who are notin a capacity to confult the-or?- 
ginal Authors. "The Abbé has followed the celebrated Rollin, 48 
to tile and manner; and he propofes this hiftory of the Ara- 
bians as a fupplement to The Antient Hiftory. 


* In ditiffima MSS. libroram omnis generis Bibliotheca Seguierian’ 
extat codex illius hiftoriz, qui non mod zxtati autoris zequalis eft, fed 
ad eum pertinuiffe et illius manu multis in locis emendatus fuiffe vider 
tur. In eo enim liturz plures occurrunt, et emendationes, non qué 
antiquarii librum recenfentis, fed Autoris ipfius fua retraftantis manum 
indicant. Literx etiam grandiufcule, quales vulgd funt hominis de 
calligraphid parim falliciti, et que ab elegantia qua totus liber ferip- 
tus eft, longe abfunt, principem ipfum, Autorem operis defignant p0- 
tius, quam criticum recenfentem, przfertim cum multa deleta, ade 
jyncta quoque non pauca animadvertantur, quibus nemo alienum opus 
inficere folet. Non dubitamus igitur omnia illa efle ab Autoris Abul- 


fedz# manu. Sh: 
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The Traveller: an Arabic Poem, intitle Tograi, written by 
Abu-I/mael; tranflated into Latin and publifhed with notes in 
1661, By Edward Pocock, D. D. Profeffor of Hebrew and 
Arabic in the Univerfity of Oxford, and Canon of Chrift-Church. 
New rendered into Englifh in the fame iambic meafure as the 
original ; with fome additional notes to illuftrate the poem. By 
Leonard Chappelow, B. D. Arabic Profeffar, and formerly 
Fellow of St. Fobn’s College, in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 
4to. 1s. 6d. Thurlbourn, &c. Sold alfo by B.Dod, in London. 


HE account Mr. Chappelow gives of his author is taken 

from the fecond note, by Dr. Pocock, to thecarmenTograi. 
¢ Abu-Ifmael was the furname of the author of this poem; i€ 
being ufual with the Arabians to call men by their furnames, in- 
cluding the name either of parents or children.—This was ef- 
teemed as a point of honour ; which they imagined would be 
leflened, did they mention them fimply by their own names.— 
For the fame reafon Maimonides tells us, the Hebrew Rabbies 
ordered that a father or mafter fhould be faluted by fome new 
name. And no lefs, if not greater refpect was paid to teachers 
than to parents. Scholars as well as fons werecalled Banim.’ 
The words of Dr. Pocock, p. 2, 3- of Note in carmen Tograi, 
are thefe—‘ Eft igitur Abu-Ifmael Kunyaton feu cognomen poetz 
noftri, uti folenne eft Arabibus homines cognominibus potius 
a-parentum vel liberorum nomine compofitis, quam nominibus 
propriis apellare: idque honoris causa—ad evitandum illud quod 
diminutionis loco habent nonnulli, ut fimpliciter et apertée nomine [uo 
apellentur-—-Eadem de causa.novimus ab Hebrzorum magiltris 
interdictum, né quis patrem fuum vel praeceptorem nominibus 
fuis falutaret, aut alias appellaret, ut videri eft apud Maimo- 
nidem !, yad. tr. Talm. Tor. c. 5. et Mamrim c. 6. 4 quo etiam 
difcimus non minorem preceptoribus deberi reverentiam imo 
majorem quam parentibus ; ac difcipulos non minds quam filios 
Banim audire, &c. 


The notes to this poem, tho’ called additional, contain little 
more than we find in the Latin edition of Dr. Pocock. 


If the Profeffor’s Englifh verfes are not fo pleafing as his 
readers could wifh them to be, fome allowance will be made 
forhis having attempted the fame Iambic meaiure as the original. 


I 
In all ‘the various changes Of life, and fcenes of a&ion, 
Joft fentiments eftablifh'd On firm and fure foundations, 
As guardians, have preferv’d me —_—‘ From trifling conve: fation. 
1” appear in robes of virtue, All outward pomp difdaining, 
Hath been my chief ambition, My greateft, bei of pleafures, 


According to Dr. Pocock the fenfe of the Arabic is‘ Ge- 
Rey, Feb, 1759. I nerofitas 
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nerofitas animi cuftodivit me a futilitate. Et ornamentum pre- 
ftantiz ornavit me, cum abeffent [alia] ornamenta,’ 


Mr. Chapelow’s Traveller is rather a paraphrafe, than a 
tranflation of the Tograi: for what he has defcribed in eight, or 
ten, or twelve, and once in fixteen lines, in Englith, is compre- 
hended in two, inthe Arabic. The excufe, which is a very 
good one, is—* Our Poet in words is fhortand concife. I have 
thereiore taken the Jiberty of enlarging where the fenfe is con- 
tracted. For the Arabic will admit of a fuller interpretation, 
when rendered into a different language.’ 


Whatever may be faid of the verfification, the fentiments 
are juft; and the Tranflator declares he fhal] think his time not 


Ml fpent * by clothing our Arabian in an Englifh habit, fhould 


any benefit arife from it with refpect to public or private beha- 


viour,’ 
Sh: 


Letters in Anfwer to fome Queries fent to the Author, concerning 
the genuine reading of the Greek text, 1 T1iM. iti, 16. 
— OLOL tpaveeuiln ev Tu OX 
— GUD was manifeft in the flesh. 
Now firf? publifhed on occafion of Sir lfaac Newton’s two Let- 
ters to Mr. Le Clerc, lately publifhed. York, printed by 
Ward. 8vo. 1s, Sold by Baldwin in London. 


UR Author, in his firft letter, recommends the A®thiopic 

verfion of the books of the Old Teftament as of all others 
the moft valuabic, on account of the great affinity between the 
Hebrew and Aéthiopic dialects, and the affiftance it will therefore 
afford in explaining the original text, and in reconciling it with 
the feptuagint. He mentions a copy of the Ethiopic verfion, 
though. not entirely complete, in the hofpital of the Abyffins at 
Rome, confifting of four large volumes. ‘This he has long been 
defirous of procuring, with a view of making it public, but 
finds fo little readinefs in perfons, from whom one might, 
with reafon, expect good offices of fo public and honourable a 
concern, as to decline giving any farther trouble to any among 
us, of whom he has at prefent any knowlege. In a long note 
to this pa:t of his letter, he laments the death of archbifhop 
Potter, and {peaks of his fucceflor as one who had greatly en- 
couraged his undertaking. We doubt not he would find, up- 
on a proper application, as great encouragement and affiftance 
from the prefent Metropolitan, who is, in learning, abilities, 
and inclination to promote the knowlege of the {fcriptures, infe- 
rior to none of his predeceflors: 














The conclufion of all that our learned Author has faid upon 
the 
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A Letter from J. J. Rousseau, &e. its 


the word Os or @eos in the text, 1 Tim. iii. 16. in a note at 
the end of his fourth letter, is, ‘ all the ancient verfions muft 
have been made from copies that had the relative only ; and 
the feveral churches which ufed them, muft be fuppofed to 
know of no better or truer reading.’ Sh 

¢ 


A Letter from Mr. Rouffeau, of Geneva, to Mr. d Alembert, of 
Paris, concerning the effeé?s of theatrical entertainments on the 
manners of mankind. Tranflated from the French. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Nourfe. 


HE name of Rouffeau is famous in French literature. 

That of our Author, John, James *, citizen of Geneva, 
has not diminifhed its juft reputation. He is, for the moft 
part, fprightly, entertaining, and ingenious; always happy in 
the choice of his fubjects, and'frequently fo in his manner of 
treating them. It muft be confefled, however, that his pen is 
chiefly adapted to the purpofes of amufement: for, though he 
enters frequently on the moft intereiting topics of philofophy, 
polity, and morals, he aliumes principles fo vague and indeter- 
minate, and deduces from them fuch fuperficial conclufions, 
that his inquiries, however pleafing, tend little to our improve- 
ment, either in fpeculation or practice. Indeed, whatever be 
Mr. Roufleau’s merit, as a man and a citizen, he does not ap- 
pear, to us, in his writings, to be either the moft difcerning 
politician, or profound philofopher. 

A very confiderable defect, in moft of his pieces, is the 
want of centiftency and method +. He is an agreeable, but 
not a judicious writer. He rambles perpetually; and, not un- 
frequently, has the art of making his excurfions fo pleafing, 
that we very willingly follow him through all his detours, and 
are even forry to be called back again, to the bufinefs of the work. 


It is characteriftical of Mr. Rouffeau, indeed, as he himfelf 


fomewhere exprefles it, felon fa coutume pareffeufe, de travailler 
a baton rompu ; and perhaps none of his works afford a more 








* Jean Jaques Rouffeau, refiding at Montmorenci, at the time of 
this pub'ication, March 20, 1768. 

+ The French wrisers, in general, value themfelves on this head ; 
and have occafionally charged the belt pieces in our language with 
the want of plan and method. Mr. Pope’s £/xy on Man they cenfure 
for this defe&t: an imputation which would probably have been dif- 
credited, had not his great commentator, by giving himfelf fo much 
trouble to invalidate the charge, moft unluckily evinced it, The 
French, however, have little mght to objeét to the incapacity of the 
Englith in this refpe& ; while the feveral pieces of our Author, the 
bits of Beaumelle and d’Artigny, the fcraps of Trublet, and indeed 
the fill more ipfignificant excerpta of fome others, may be cited in 
Judgment againft them. 

I 2 ftriking 
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ftriking and obvious inftance of this lazy difpofition in the 
author, or the want of plan and conneétion in his writin 

than this before us. He confefles it: and though he indolently 
aims at an excufe, pleads gyilty to the fact. * Tafte, judg. 
ment, and correc/ion, fays he, are not to be expected in this 
wofk.—I have fallen into every digreffion that came in my way, 
without confidering, that, while I confulted my own eafe, little 
did I mind how tirefome I fhould grow to the reader.” Toa 
reader, indeed, who fhould perufe this work, with a view fole. 
ly to the object mentioned in the ¢zt/e; expecting to meet with 
fatisfactory arguments on the effects of theatrical entertainments 
in general ; (a fubject which has occafionally employed many 
able pens, to very little purpofe) to fuch a reader, his 
digreflions may probably appear tirefome ; but to others, who 
have no tafte tor argument, or read with too little attention to 
purfue any continued chain of reafoning, we are perfuaded they 
will prove the moft agreeable part of the book. As they will 
afford us alfo an opportunity to confider the fentiments of fo in- 
genious and fpirited a writer, on feveral interefting and popular 
topicks, we will follow his excentrick genius, as far as the na- 
ture of our work will admit, for the entertainment of our readers, 


We are informed, that a paflage, printed in the Encyclope- 
dia *, under the article of Geneva, gave occafion to this letter 
to Mr.d’Alembert. This paflage, recommending the inftitu- 
tion of theatrical entertainments in that republick, is quoted at 
length in the preface; and the profeffed bufinefs of the letter 
itfelf, is to fhew how impolitic and dangerous it would be, for 
the citizens of Geneva to liften to the advice therein given them. 
No lefs, he feems to think, than the entire depravation of their 
manners, and total fubverfion of their liberty, would be the 
confequence of it. Under this perfuafion, he fays, ‘ Were I even 
miftaken, ought not I to act and fpeak according to my con 
fcience, and tothe beft of my knowledge? Ought I to hold my 
tongue? Or canIdo it without betraying my duty and my country! 


© To have an excufe for being filent on this occafion, | 
fhould not have written on lefs neceflary fubje&s. That fweet 
obfcurity, in which I enjoyed myfelf full thirty years, ought 
ever to have been my delight: it fhould not be known that! 
had any conneétion with the editors of the Encyclopedia ; that 
I furnifhed fome articles to that work; that my name is men- 
tioned amohg the reft of the authors: in fhort, my love for my 
country fhould be lefs public than it is, to fuppofe that the arti- 
cle of Geneva could efcape me, or not to have a right to infet 


* L’Encyclopédie, &c. in folio, now printing at Paris; in the 
publication of which work Mr. d’Alembert is principally concerned 
Seven volumes of this work are publifhed: 
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from my filence that I approve of the contents. As nothing of 
all this is true, I muft therefore fpeak ; I muft difown what I do 
not approve, left I fhould be charged with opinions I do not 
hold. My countrymen do not want my advice, I know it 
well; but for my own part, I aim at honour, in fhewing that 
I agree with them in principles, 


‘ Iam not ignorant how far fhort this eflay is of what it 
ought to be, fhort even of what I could have made it in my 
happier days. Sucha number of circumftances have concurred 
toreduce it even below the mediocrity I could formerly attain 
to, that I am furprized it is not a great deal worfe. I was 
writing in defence of my country: could zeal fupply the place 
of abilities, I fhould have written better than ever; but | faw 
what was to be done, and found myfelf unequal to the tafk. I 
have told the plain truth: but who troubles his head about that ? 
Sad way of recommending a book! In order to be ufeful, it 
fhould be agreeable; and this is an art I have loft. Some per- 
haps will be fo malicious as to difpute this lofs with me: be it 
fo: yet I feel myfelf finking ; and no man can fink lower than 
nothing.’ 


It muft be confeffed, we fhould ourfelves be of the number, 
though we might not do it malicioufly, that fhould difpute our 
Author’s lofs (in fome meafure) of the art of writing agreeably ; 
and, indeed, we are not a little forry to find him, on this oc- 
cafion, fo much out of humour with himfelf. 


But to come to the letter, the main fubject of which the 
writer defers, till he has taken notice of another exceptionable 
paflage in the above mentioned article ; wherein Mr. d’Alem- 
bert is faid to have declared, in the face of all Europe, that the 
clergy of Geneva are downright Socinians. The church, it 
mutt be owned, isa little wide of the age; and, perhaps, there 
is no other author but would have chofen to referve his animad- 
verfions on this head to fome other opportunity ; or have thrown 
them into a poftfcript or appendix. Not fo, Mr. Rouffeau. 
He fets out with the priefts; and we muft hear what he has to 
fay of them, before we are to know any thing further of the 
players. Cedunt cothurni toge. Out of the fame refpeét to the 


clergy, alfo, we fhall not entirely pafs over his remonftrance on 
this fubjeét. 


He does not, ftrenuoufly, either endeavour to invalidate the 
charge, orto defend Sociniani/m. * I know not, fayshe, what 
Socinianifm is, fo that I can neither fay good nor ill of it; 
though, from fome confufed notions I have of that feé and its 
founder, I feel a greater averfion than liking to it: but, upon 
the whole, I am a friend to _ peaceable religion, in —_— 
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the Supreme is ferved according to that portion of reafon which 
he has given to his creatures.) When a man cannot believe 
what he finds abfurd, it is not his fault, but that of his reafon 
or underftanding ; and how can I conceive that God fhould 
punifh him for not having framed an‘ underftanding * for him- 
felf, contrary to that which he received from the divine hands? 
Should a doétor come and command me in God’s name to be. 
lieve that the part is greater than the whole, what could I think 
within myfelf, but that this man wanted to make a fool of me? 
No doubt but the orthode x Chriftian, who fees no abfurdity in 
the myfteries of religion, is obliged to believe them: but if the 
Socinian finds them to be nonfenie, what can we fay to him? 
Shall we attempt to convince him that they are not nonfenfe? 
He then will begin to demonftrate to you, that it is nonfenfe 
to reafon on what we cannot underftand. What then is to be 
done? Let him alone. 


© Neither am I more offended, that they who ferve a merciful 
God, fhould reject the eternity of hell torments, if they find 
it inconfiftent with his juftice. In that cafe, let them interpret 
the paflages contrary to their opinion, as well as they can, 
rather than give it up: for what elfe can they do? No man has 
a greater love and refpect for the fublimett of all books than 
myfelf; it affords me daily comfort and inftruction, when | have 
a diflike to other reading. Yet I maintain, that even if the 


* «The intelle&tual world, noteven excepting geometry, is full of 
incomprehenfible, and yet undeniable truths; becaufe though reafon 
demonttrates their exiftence, yet it cannot penetrate beyond its boun- 
daries, (if fo ] may fpeak) to reach them, but can only perceive them 
atad:ftance. Such isthe dottrine of the exiftence of a Deity; fuch 
are the myftcrics admitted in Proteftant communions. Thole mytte- 
ries which offend reafon, (to exprefs mytelf in M. D’Alembert’s 
terms) are quite a different thing. Even their contradiction brings 
them within reafon’s reach ; we have all the foundation in the world 
to conclude they do not exift; for though we cannot fee an abfuid 
thing, yet nothing 1s eafier than to fee an abfurdity. This is the cale 
whenever two contradifory propofitions are maintained. | If you tell 
me that an inch is as long as a foot, you do not tell an ob/cure incom- 
prehenfidle myitery ; buta palpa tble abfurdi: ty, a propofition evidently 
fulfe. Let the proofs in its favour be what they will, they cannot be 
ftronger than the demonftration brought againtt it, becaufe this flows 
immediately from the original notions ow which all human certainty is 
founded. Otherwife real ioo, depofing againft itfelf, would oblige me 
to reject its authority, and far from making us believe this or that, It 
would prevent Our be!i levit 1g any thing at all, becaufe all principle of 
faith would be fubverted. Every man therefore, of what religion 
forever, who fays he believes in fuch my teries, either impofes upon 
his bearers, or knows rot what he fays.’ P. 5. 
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Scriptures themfelves were to give you an idea unworthy of the 
Divine Majefty, you ought to reject it in this particular, as in 
geometry you would reject demonftrations that conclude an 
abfurdity: for whatever may be the authenticity of the facred 
text, ftill it is more credible that the Bible fhould be corrupted, 
than that the Deity fhould be unjuft or, malevolent.’ 


We might, however, afk our Author here, by what crite- 
rion he would have us judge, whether our ideas are worthy 
or unworthy of the divine majefty? In the fcriptures, furely, 
we find the moft perfe&t ftandard, and acquire the only true 
knowlege of the attributes of the Deity. ‘This expreffion, 
therefore, concerning the corruption of the Bible, appears to 
us very exceptionable ; for to fay we muft conclude the Scrip- 
tures corrupted, when they give us ideas unworthy of the divine 
Majefty, is to imply that we have fome other more obvious 
and definite criterion to judge by. But perhaps our Author 
only meant to fay, that fuch particular paflages of holy writ may 
juftly be fuppofed to have been corrupted, that tend to contra- 
dict the general tenour of God’s word, in the more clear and 
indifputable do€trines of chriftianity. In this we perfectly agree 
with him, 


Our ingenious Author fums up what he has faid on this head, 
with an eulogy on the clergy of Geneva, on account of that fpirit 
of philofophy and toleration, for which, he tells us, they are diftin- 
guifhed; and exprefles himfelf, with a juft feverity, againft that 
barbarous fpirit of perfecution, which delights in torturing, even 
in this life, thofe whom it devotes to eternal torments in the next. 
With regard to the article of toleration, however, our Author ap- 
pears to bea little inconfiftent; for, notwithftanding the pacific 
difpofition here manifefted to hereticks, he declaims, on a fubfe- 
quent occafion, againft fanaticks, in terms more becoming a po- 
pith inquifitor, than a philofophical and coniiftent proteftant. 


‘ Fanaticifm, fays he, is not an error; but a blind, a fenfe- 
lefs fury, which reafon can never keep within bounds. The onl 
way to hinder it from fpreading, is to reftrain thofe who broach it. 
In vain is it to demonftrate to madmen, that they are deceived b 
their leaders ; ftill they will be as eager as ever to follow them. 
Wherever fanaticifm has been introduced, I fee but one way to 
{top its progrefs ; and that is, to combat it with its own weapons. 
Little does itavail, either to reafon or to convince ; you muftla 
afide philofophy, fhut your books, take up the fword, and punifh 
the knaves *,’ Surely, 


_* May we not gather, from this paflage, that the fpirit of Calvin 
fill hovers, in difguife, about the lake of Geneva. Calvin was ac- 
\ sunted an advocate for Toleration, by the church of Rome; but 
did he appear fo to the unhappy _—— It would, doubilefs, be a 
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Surely, our Author has forgotten here, that he had afferted, 
about twenty pages before, moderation and humanity to be chrif- 
tian virtues! This it is to write without method, and philofo- 
phize without a fyftem! Let our Author’s diftinction between 

anaticifm and here/y be ever fo juft, yet why is the blind, 
fenfelef/s fury, in the one, to be punifhed more than the //upi- 
dity, or want of comprehenfion, in the other? Would it not be 
as cruel, im any cafe, to torture the lunatick as the idiot? Sure- 
ly, our humane Author will not deny this! No: the mad- 
man and the fool claim equally the forgivenefs and compaffion 
of the wife. 


But to come to our Author’s obfervations on ftage-plays and 
players. The firft point he labours to prove, is the futility of 
ftage-morality, fo much boafted of by fome writers. With this 
defign he takes a critical view of the beft pieces on the French 
theatre, both in tragedy and comedy. On moft of thefe he 
makes very juft and pertinent reflections; and, in our opinion, 
plainly fhews that the ftage, in its prefent ftate, is far from be- 
ing the beft fchool of morals, We think, indeed, he has 
proved the generality of plays, on the French ftage, to have, 
in themfelves, an immoral tendency. We cannot, however, 
agree with him, that dullnefs and infipidity would be the ne- 
ceffary confequence of reforming the drama in this point; or 
that comic writers would fail to pleafe, in proportion as they 
levelled their ftrokes of ridicule at the proper objects of it. * But, 
fays Mr. Roufleau, even were it true that plays are not bad in 
themilelves, {till we are to inquire whether they do not become 
fuch in regard to the people for whom they are defigned. In par- 
ticular places they may be of ufe to draw ftrangers; to increafe the 
circulation of fpecie ; to encourage artifts; to vary fafhions ; to 
amufe the overgrown rich, or thofe who are afpiring to be fuch; 
to render them lefs mifchievous ; to divert the people from think- 
ing of their mifery ; to make them forget their leaders, by looking 
at dancers ; to maintain and improve fome fort of tafte, when 
virtue is fled ; to cover the deformity of vice with the varnith of 
formality ; in a word, to hinder corrupt manners from degene- 
rating into open licentioufnefs. In other places they would 
ferve only to deftroy the love of labour ; to difcourage induftry ; 


very great inftance of moderation in a proteftant diffenter, fhould he 
be willing to tolerate the eftablithed church, but deny the fame pri 
vilege to his own brethren. Our Author's fcheme for i 
Fanaticifm, differs alfo much from the humane and good humoure 
project of the polite lord Shaftetbury ; which, of the two, in cafe of 
neceflity, we fhould be for recommending to our fuperiors. See his 
Jordihiv’s letter on Enthufiafm, § 3. 
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to ruin individuals ; to infect them with idlenefs ; to make them 
look out for ways to fubfift without working; to render the 
commen neople inactive and cowardly ; to prevent them from 
feeing puvlic and private objects, which ought to occupy their 
thoughts ; to turn fobriety into ridicule ; td fubftitute a theatri- 
cal jargon in the room of virtue; to place their whole morality 
in metaphyfics ; tometamorphofe plain citizens into wits, tradel- 
men’s wives into fine ladies, and their daughters into coquets.’ 


To be able therefore to judge, fays he, whether it be proper to 
open a playhoufe in a town, we mutt firft of all know, whether 
the.manners of the inhabitants are virtuous or corrupt. He thus 
proceeds : ‘ In a great city, abounding with idle, intriguing peo- 
ple who have neither religion nor principles; and whofe imagi- 
nation, depraved by lazinefs, by the love of pleafure, and excef- 
five wants, engenders nothing but mifchief, and prompts them 
to every kind of villainy ; in a great city, where morality and 
honour are reckoned for nothing, becaufe every man can eafily 
conceal his private vices from the public eye, and is fure of gain- 
ing credit and efteem by a fuperiority of fortune; in fuch acity, 
the civil magiftrate cannot be t@o ingenious in multiplying law- 
ful pleafures, nor in ftudying to render them agreeable, to the 
end that private perfons may not be expofed to the temptation 
of leoking out for more dangerous amufements. As to divert 
and keep fach people from their occupations, is to divert them 
from doing harm, the ftealing of two hours a day from the in- 
fluence of vice, would prevent the twelfth part of the crimes that 
are committed ; and the hours fpent at the theatre, and in run- 
ning to coffee-houfes, and other places of refort,for drones and 
fharpers, are an advantage to fathers of families, either in regard 
to the chaftity of their wives and daughters, or to their private 
purfes, *‘ But in leffer cities, in places not fo populous, where 
private citizens, being always under the public eye, are naturally 
cenfors to one another; and where the civil magiftrate can eafily 
have an eye over them all; different maxims are to be purfued.’ 


Our Author goes on to confider the ftate of the republick, of 
which he is a member, as to its capacity for fupporting the ex- 
pences and avocations of atheatre. From his account of the 
number of inhabitants, the nature of their occupation, and other 
circumftances, it feems, indeed, he is in the right to diffuade 
his countrymen from erecting one. The confequence of fuch 
a ftep, however, does not appear to us in fo defperate a light as 
it appears in to our author. We are apprehenfive, it is true, that 
the comedians would as little find their account in it, as they do in 
Holland, and in fome other induftrious republicks ; at the fame 
time, neverthelefs, we conceive they would be held in an equal 
degree 
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degree of infignificance and contempt; and have as little influ. 
ence on the manners of the people, as they actually have at 
Leyden or Amiterdam. 


Mr. Roufieau juftiy obferves, * that the life of a comedian, 
in general, is a ftate of licentioufnefs and immorality ; that the 
actors give themfelves up to all manner of debauchery ; that the 
actrefles lead moft fcandalous lives; that they are avaricious, 
and prodigal at the fame time, ever in debt, and ever extrava- 
gant ; heedlefs in regard to expending their money, and indeli- 
cate in regard to the manner of getting it.’ This, it muft be 
confefled, is too often the cafe; but, doubtlefs, our Author 
goes too far, when he would prove the moral impofhibility of an 
actor’s being an honeft man, or an actrefs a virtuous woman. 
With refpedt to the former, he fays, * Thofe fellows, fo gen- 
teely equipped, and fo well practifed in the theory of gallantry 
and whining, will they never make ufe of this art to feduce the 
young and innocent? Thofe lying valets, fo nimble with their 
tongue and fingers on the ftage, {fo artful in fupplying the necef- 
fities of a profeffion more expenfive than profitable, will they 
never try their abilities off the ftage? Will they never take the 
purfe of an extravagant fon, or a miferly father for that of Le- 
ander or Argan? ‘rhe temptation of doing evil increafeth all 
the world over in proportion to the opportunity ; and come- 
dians muft be honefter by far than the re{t of mankind, if they 
are not more corrupt.’ 


As to the actrefles, he fays, * I would fain know how itis 
poffible for a profeffion, whofe only aim is to appear in public, 
and what is worfe, to appear for money ; ‘how is it pofible, I 
fay, for fuch a profeffion to fuit virtuous women, and be con- 
fittent with modefty and good manners? Is there any occafion 
to difpute about the moral difference of the fexes, in order to 
be convinced how natural it is for a woman who expofes herfelf 
to fale upon the ftage, to be ready to ftrike a bargain when the 
play is over, and to be ftrongly tempted to fatisfy thofe delires, 
which fhe takes fuch great pains toexcite? What; fhall a pru- 
dent woman, who has ufed a thoufand precautions to fecure her 
virtue, find it difficult notwithftanding to preferve her inno- 
cence, when fhe is expofed to the lealt danger ; and fhall thele 
forward girls, whofe heads are filled with coquetry and amo- 
rous characters, whofe drefs is not the moft decent, and who 
are continually follicited by brifk young fellows, in the midft of 
the foft founds of love and pleafure; fhall thefe girls, I fay, at 
their age, and with their tender difpofition, be able to withftand 
the objects that furround them, the fpeeches that continually 
allure them, the occafions that conftantly return; and above 
all, the gold to which their hearts are already half fold ?” ; 
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It muft be owned, there is more appearance of truth than 
charity in what our Author has advanced on thefe fruitful to- 
pics. ' We cannot help, however, leaning a little to the opi- 
nion of Mr. d’Alembert, when he fays, ‘* ‘The barbarous pre- 
judice which generally obtains againft the profeflion of a come- 
dian, together with the contempt in which we hold a fet of peo- 
ple, who contribute fo greatly to the progrefs and fupport of 
the arts, is certainly one of the principal caufes of the irregular 
conduét, which we lay to their charge: they ftrive to indemni- 
fy themfelves by idle pleafures, for the difrepute annexed to 
their condition of life. A player, who behaves himfelf like a 
man of character, is doubly deferving of refpect; and yet we 
hardly take any notice of him. The public extortioner who 
infults the poor, and enriches himfelf by the neceffities of the 
ftate; the courtier who fawns and cringes, but never pays his 
debts ; thefe are the men we honour moft. Were comedians 
to be not only tolerated at Geneva, but fubjected at firft to pru- 
dent regulations, protected and encouraged afterwards accord- 
ing to their good behaviour, and at length raifed to a level with 
the reft of the inhabitants, this city would fhortly have the ad- 
vantage of what is generally looked upon as a phenomenon, 
though it is we that make it fuch, viz. a company of worthy 
comedians.” 


As an immediate anfwer to this, our Author takes Mr. d’A- 
lembert to tafk in the manner following. ‘* To prevent the 
inconveniencies that may arife from the bad example of co- 
medians, you would be for obliging them to be honeft men. 
Thus, fay you, we fhould have public entertainments, and 
virtuous manners, fo as to unite the advantages of both. 
Public entertainments, and virtuous manners! This would 
be a fine fight indeed, efpecially for the firft time. But 
what method would you point out for keeping the come- 
dians within bounds? Severe laws, well executed. ‘This is 
at leaft acknowledging that they have need of being check- 
ed, and that the method is not eafy. Severe laws, you fay. 
The firft is to fuffer no fuch company: if we violate this, 
what will become of the feverity of the reft? Laws well 
executed? The queftion is, whether that can be done: for 
the force of laws has its meafure, and fo has that of vice. 
We cannot be fure of executing the laws, till we have com- 
pared thefe two quantities, and find that the former furpafleth 
the latter. The knowlege of thefe two relations conttitutes 
the proper fcience of a legiflator: for if his bufinefs was no more 
than to publifh edicts and regulations, with a view of redreffin 
abufes as faft as they rife, no doubt but he would fay very 
‘ne things ; yet for the moft part they would be ineffectual, and 
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ferve rather as hints towards excellent laws, than as means to 
execute them.’ 


There is fomething very juft in thefe remarks of our Author, 
refpecting the inftitution and execution of the laws. But how 
far they ferve his prefent purpofe, we will not pretend to deter- 
mine: referring thofe who are curious to know the whole of his 
argument, to the work itfelf. With the leave of our Readers, 
however, we will prefent them with another, or two, of Mr, 
Rouffeau’s digreffions, From the paflage laft quoted, he takes 
occafion to enter into an enquiry, concerning the immediate in- 
fluence of the powers of government on manners. It is an im- 
portant obfervation, fays he, that matters of morality and uni- 
verfal juftice are not regulated like thofe of particular juftice and 
ftri&t right, by Jaws and edicts. The firft a&t of authority the 
Ephori of Sparta did, after they entered upon their office, was 
to enjoin the people, not to obferve, but to /ove the laws; to 
the end that it might be no hardfhip to obferve them. ‘Thus, 
the hand of government, he remarks, can only influence man- 
ners, in general, by directing the public opinion. He does not, 
however, point out the proper means to be taken for directing 
this opinion; but contents himfelf with a ftriking example, to 
fhew that thefe means are neither laws, nor punifhments, nor 
any fort of coercive methods, * This ftriking example refpeéts 
duelling; and, as our Author’s obfervations on it are fenfible and 
juft, we fhall give them in his own, or rather his tranflator’s 
words: wz. 


‘ This example is juft under your eye; for I borrow it from 
yourowncountry: it is the tribunal of the marfhals of France, 
who are inftituted fupreme judges of the point of honour. 


¢ What then was the intent of this inftitution? To change 
the public opinion in regard to duels, that is, to the re- 
paration of injuries, and to the occafions in which a gentleman 
is obliged to have recourfe to his fword, upon pain of infamy, 
in order to obtain fatisfaction for an injury done him. Thence 
it follows, 


+ 


‘ In the firft place, that as force has no power upon the 
mind, a tribunal founded for operating this change, fhould ba- 
nifh even the leaft appearance of violence. Even this word ¢ri- 
bunal was improper: I fhould prefer that of court of honour. 
Its only arms ought to be honour and difgrace: no rewards, 
no corporal punifhment, no prifon, no arreft, no guards. Only 
a beadle fhould make his fummons, by touching the accufed 
with a white rod; but no other conftraint to bring him before 
the court. True it is, that not to appear within a certain time 
before thefe judges, would be confeffing they had no honour, 
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and figning their own fentence. Hence naturally fhould refult 
a mark of infamy, fuch as degradation of nobility, incapacity 
of ferving the King in his courts or armies, with other punifh- 
ments of the fame kind, which naturally depend on, or are a 
neceflary effect of opinion. 


© Secondly, it follows, that to eradicate the public prejudice, 
it was requifite there fhould be judges of great authority on the 
matters in queftion; and in this refpect the founder entered per- 
feétly into the fpirit of the inftitution: - for in a military nation 
] want to know who are the beft judges of a proper occafion 
of fhewing courage, or of demanding fatisfaction for injured 
honour, but veterans adorned with military titles; veterans 
grown grey with laurels; veterans who have a hundred times 
proved, at the expence of their blood, that they know full well 
when it is their duty to fpill it ? 


‘ Thirdly, it follows, that as nothing is more independent 
on the fupreme power than public judgment, the Sovereign 
ought to take care, above all things, not to mix his arbitary de- 
cifions with the decrees made to reprefent, and what is more, 
to determine this judgment. On the contrary, he fhould endea- 
vour to raife the court of honour above himfelf, as fubject to its 
venerable decrees. He ought not therefore to have begun with 
condemning all duellifts indiftin@ly ; this was fetting up a fhock- 
ing oppofition all at once betwixt honour and the law: for 
even the law cannot oblige a man to difhonour himfelf. If the 
public are of opifiion, that fuch a man is a poltroon, in vain 
will it be for the King, with all-his power, to declare him brave; 
nobody will believe a word of it: and this fellow, who was 
looked upon as a poltroon, and who wants to be fefpected b 
force, will only be the more defpifed. As to what the ediéts fay, 
that to fight a duel is offending God, this is a very pious opi- 
nion without doubt: but.the civil magifirate is not a judge of 
confciences ; and whenever the fupreme authority would inter- 
pofe in difputes between honour and religion, it runs a rifk of 
expofing itfelf on both fides. Neither do thofe ediéts reafon 
better, in faying, that inftead of fighting, we ought. to addrefs 
ourfelves to the marfhals: thus to condemn all duels without 
diftin&ticn or referve, is to begin with previouflly determining 
what is referred to their judgment, It is very well knowa, that 
marfhals are not allowed to grant a duel, even when injured 
honour can have no other fatisfaction ; and there are many fuch 
cafes, according to the prejudices of the world: for as to the 
ceremonious fatisfactions which may be offered to the perfon in- 
jured, thefe are mere children’s play. 


© Suppofe a man hasa right to accept of 2 reparation for him- 
felf, and to forgive his enemy, this maxim artfully managed may 
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infenfibly get the better of the oppofite barbarous prejudice: but 
it is otherwife when the honour of others, with whom ours is 
connected, happens to be attacked; then there is no pofhbility 
of making it up. If my father has had a box on the ear, if my 
fifter, my wife, or my miftrefs is infulted, fhall I preferve my 
honour by making a cheap market of theirs? No marfhals, no 
accommodation will do: I muft either revenve the affront, or 
be difhonoured ; - and the edicts leave no other choice, but pu- 
nifhment or infamy. To produce an example that makes for 
my purpofe, is it not an odd fort of contraft between the {pirit 
of the theatre, and that of the laws, that people fhould applaud 
the very fame Cid on the ftage, who would be hanged at the 
Greve? 


©‘ Therefore it is all in vain ; neither reafon, nor virtue, nor 
laws, will prevail over the public opinion, fo long as there ts no 
contrivance to change it. Once more I fay it, force will not 
do. The prefent method would be of no ufe, were it put in 
practice, but-to punith brave fellows, and to encourage cowards; 
but fortunately it is too abfurd to be ufed, and has contributed 
only to change the name of duels.’ 


We are perfuaded every man of fenfe and fpirit will fubfcribe 
to our Author’s fentiments on this head. The infufficiency of 
mere edicts and laws, to prevent duels, is well known. It is, 
indeed, notorious, that notwithftanding the feverity of the laws 
in France againft this cuftom, duels are ftill very frequently 
fought there; as thofe numerous refugees, whom we find dil- 
perted in feveral parts of Europe, abundantly teftify. If you 
afk many of thefe why they left France, they are as ready with 
their affaire d’honneur, as others of their countrymen are, with 
their attachments to re/igton. 


It is true, we have fometimes been apt equally to fufpeét both 
of infincerity; for however odd it may feem, that men fhould 
falfely accufe themfelves of being murderers and out-laws, we 
cannot help thinking this the cafe of fome of the abovemention- 
ed gentlemen, whom we have occafionally met with. To fay 
the truth, almoft all of them fpeak of it rather in the waysof boatt 
than otherwife; and, indeed, they are fo numerous, that if we 
fhould not fuppofe many of them deceive us in this article, we 
muft conclude the French to be perpetually running a tilt at 
each other. 


_ Our Author propofes a remedy againft this barbarous cuftom; 
in which, without mentioning the famous Duke de Sully, he 
adopts feveral of his fentiments. ‘The fchemeis plaufible : but as 
he himfelf is doubtful if it ever would fucceed, we fhall pafs it 
over. He obferves, however, that * by negle€ting fome fuch 
means 
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means as he propofes, and attempting to intermix force and laws 
in a matter of prejudice, and to change the notion of honour by 
violence, the royal authority has been endangered, and laws 
which exceed its power have been expofed to contempt. 


‘ And yet, continues he, what was this prejudice which they 
wanted to deftroy ? It was the moft wild and barbarous notion 
that ever entered into the human breaft, namely, that every duty 
of fociety is fupported by bravery; that a man is no longer a cheat, 
a rafcal, or a fcoundrel, when he can fight; that falfehood is 
changed into truth; that theft becomes lawful, treachery com- 
mendable, difloyalty honourable, when they can be defended 
{word inhand; that an affront or injury is always fufficiently 
repaired by the thruft of a fword, and that we are never in the 
wrong with regard to another man, provided we kill him. 
There is, I acknowlege, another kind of fighting, where po- 
litenefs is mixed with cruelty, and where they kill people only 
by chance; this is, when they fight in the firft heat of blood. 
In the firft heat of blood! Good God! And what makes thee 
thirft {o after another man’s blood, thou favage beaft! Doft thou 
want to drink it? Is it poffible to think of thele horrid cruelties 
without fhivering? Such are the prejudices, which the Kings 
of France, with the whole force of the ftate, have attacked in 
vain, Opinion, the fovereign of mankind, is not fubject to 
the power of Kings; but they themielves are her principal 
flaves,’ 


The Jaft fubje& on which our Author difplays his ingenuity, 
is the effeminacy of modern manners. On this head he has a 
variety of f{pirited remarks. We fhall quote what he fays on 
the article of education. 


‘ I am told, that the education of youth is generally a great 
deal better than heretofore at Geneva ; which cannot be proved, 
however, any other way, than by fhewing that it makes them 
better citizens. Certain it is, that children know how to make 
amore graceful bow ; that they know how to give out their 
hand more genteely to the ladies, and to fay a great many pretty 
things to them, for which, if it depended upon me, they fhould 
be foundly whipped; that they know how to be pofitive, to afk 
queftions, to interrupt people in their difcourfe, and to teize 
every body they fee, without either modefty or good breeding. 
Tam told, that this is what forms them ; I grant it forms them 
to be impertinent, and of all the improvements they learn, this 
is the only one they never forget. This is not all; in order to 
keep them near the women, as playthings defigned for the di- 
verfion of the fex, care is taken to train them up in the moft 
effeminate manner: they are kept out of the way of the “un, 
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the wind, the rain, and the duft, that they may never be able 
to endure any inclemency of weather. Since it is impoffible'to 
fcreen them intirely from all preflure of external air, they fhalf 
not feel it, however, till their fibres have loft one half of their 
elafticity. “They are deprived of exercife, ftripped of their fa- 
culties, and rendered unfit for every other purpofe, but that for 
which they are intended: in fhort, the only thing the women 
do not require of thofe mean flaves, is to devote themfelves to 
their fervice after the manner of the Orientals. With this ex- 
ception, all the diftin&tion between them is, that nature having 
refufed them the graces of the fex, they fupply them with their 
follies. The laft time I was at Geneva, I faw feveral of thofe 
young ladies in breeches, with fine white teeth, plump foft 
hands, a {queaking voice, and a pretty green umbrello, mimick- 
ing very aukwardly the character of men. 


< In my time they were not fo delicate. Children brought 
up in a ruftic manner, were not afraid of fpoiling their com- 
plexions, nor of the inclemency of the-air, to which they had 
been accuftomed from their infancy. ‘Their fathers carried them 
out to their country fports, to their exercifes, and to all compa- 
nies. Before aged people they behaved with a bafhful timidity; 
but they were bold, daring, and quarrelfome among themfelves; 
they had no curled locks to comb; they challenged each other to 
wreftie, to run, and at handy cuffs; they fought in good ear- 
neft, hurt one another fometimes, and then kiffed and fhook 
hands. They came home fweating, and out of breath, with 
their cloaths all torn, like flovenly boys; but thefe flovenly boys 
made men, who have a fincere affeCtion for their country, and 
are ready to fpill the laft drop of their blood’in its defence. God 
grant we may be able to fay fo much one day of our pretty 
{mugged up little gentlemen, and that thefe men at fifteen do 
not turn out children at thirty.’ 


There is both fpirit and fenfe in our Author’s reproof of his 
countrymen’s thus educating their children petits-maitres : but the 
partial e/d man may be feen throughout the whole, Alas! 
it was otherwife in MY time! His partiality to ye people 
and manners of his own country, is alfo droll enough. As to 
the men, he fays, they meetin their circles, or clubs ; they ar- 
gue; and if they fall fometimes into difcourfes which may feem 
a little too free, you are not to be fhocked at it: the leaft vul- 
gar is not always the moft virtuous. Itis true, they game, they. 
fit up all night, they get drunk, &c.* But all thefe things ae 


* Our Readers might be apt to fuppofe the Author here ironically 
fatirizing his countrymen, but we affure them he appears to be 
really ferious. 
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mere trifles in the good citizens of Geneva: for our Author 
affures us, in their behalf, .* that the love of wine is no crime in 
itfelf, nor ‘s it often the caufe of committing any; jit befots a 
man, but does not make him wicked. For one fhort quarrel 
which it occafions, it gives birth to an hundred lafting friend- 
fhips. Your bottle companions, generally fpeaking, are free 
and open-hearted ; they are for the moft part affectionate, up- 
right, faithful, and, in fhort, a'very good /ort of people, {etting 
afide their predominant failing.”—How requifive is it for thoie 
who are unable to reafon themfelves, to have one to reafon for 
them! What.an able advocate thofe good fort of people, the 
drunkards, have in our Author ! 


As to the meetings of the female fex, Mr. Rouffeau is here 
alfo equally partial and obliging to his country, 


¢ They are,’ fays he, ¢ charged with detraction ; for you may 
eafily believe, that the anecdotes of a {mall town feldom efcape 
thofe female committees: it is alfo thought, that abfent huf- 
bands are not much fpared there, and that every pretty woman, 
courted by our fex, has not fair play at her neighbour’s circle. 
But perhaps there is more good than harm in this inconveniency; 
and it is certainly a Jefs evil than thole it prevents: for which 
is worfe, that a woman in. company with her-female acquain 
tance fhould fpeak ill of her hufband; or that sete a tete with 
another man, fhe fhould cuckold him? that fhe fhoyld find fault 
with, or that fhe fhould imitate the loofe behaviour of her neigh- 
bour? Though the women at Geneva talk very freely of what 
they know, and fometimes of what they only conjecture ;. yet 
they have a real horror againft calumny; for they are never 
known to charge another with crimes, which they believe to 
be falfe: but in other countries the women render themfelves 
guilty alike by their filence and by their converfation, conceal- 
ing, through fear of reprifals, the vices they know, and-mali- 
cioufly divulging thole of their own invention, 


¢ What a multitude of public fcandals are prevented by thefe 
fevere obfervers? In our city they perform; in fome meafure, 
the office of cenfors.’ ; 


Therefore, continues our Author, ‘ we riced. not be fo much 
alarmed at the goflipping of female focieties; Jet them backbite 
as much as they pieafe, provided they do it only among them- 
felves.’ In fhort, Mr. Rouffeau declares the tiplers and goffips 
of Geneva, to be a much better fort of people than thole of other 
countries ; and feems to conclude, on the whole, that vulgarity, . 
detraGtion, drunkennefs, and the like, provided the fexés-are 
kept feparate, are by no means fo crimihal, in faét, of dangerous 
ig their confequences, as the mixed converfation of ladies and 
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éte ! we conceive to hear a Parifian Lady exclaim, at our Au- 
thor, for fo abfurd actonclufion; and yet, if the chaftity of 
the female fex were the only objeét neceflary to public virtue, 
and the well-being of a ftate, we fhould be apt to fide with 
him here: but this is only a fingle confiderdtion, in a 
political fyftem of morals. We think, notwithftanding, the 
obfervation of Mr. Rouffeau is very juft, when he afferts that 
the manners of every nation depend, in a great degree, on the 
fair fex. If you would know the men, fays he, ydu muft ftidy 
the women. He proceeds : : 


peice in polite aflemblies, and at the theatre. 4b! guell 


¢ In all countries, and in all conditions of life, there is fo 
ftrong and fo natural a connection between the two fexes, cat 
the manners of the one ever determine thofe of the other. Not 
that thefe manners are always the fame, but they have always 
the fame degree of goodnefs, modified in each fex by their own 
peculiar inclinations. Jn England the women are gentle and 
timid: the men are rough and bold. Whence comes this feem- 
ing oppofition? It is becaufe the character of each fex is thus 
heightened, and it is natural for this nation to carry every thi 


-to extremes. This excepted, in other refpects they are alike. 


The twofexes chufe to live afunder; they are both fond of 
eating ; both retire after dinner, the men to the bottle, the wo- 
men to tea; both fit down to play without any violent eagernefs, 
and feem to make rather a trade of it than a paffion; both have 
a great refpe&t for decency; both do honour to the conjugal 
vow; and if ever they violate their fidelity, they do not boaft of 
the violation; they are both fond of domeftic quiet; they are 
both remarkable for taciturnity; they are both difficult to move; 
wy are both hurried by their paffions; in both love is terrible 
and tragical, it determines the fate of their days; the confe- 
quence is no lefs, fays Muralt, than to lofe either their reafon or 
life; finally, they are both fond of the country, and the Englith 
ladies, are as well delighted in wandering alone in their parks, 
as in fhewing themfelves at Vaux-hail. From.this general tafte 
‘for folitude, arifeth that for meditation and romances, with which 
England is over-run. Thus both fexes, more recollected with- 
in themfelves, are lefs influenced by foolifh modes, have a greater F 
relifh for the real pleafures of life, and ftudy lefs to appear, ‘than 
to be, happy. 


‘ I have quoted the Englifh through preference, becaule of 
all nations in the world, there is none where the manners of the 
two fexes feem to differ more at firft fight. From the relation 
between men and women in that country, we may conclude for 
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to M. D’AvEMeERT. 
We fhall leave the Readet to determine, whether our Au- 


thor has fucceeded better than other foreigners, ‘in hitting off a 
dikenefs of the ftrange-featuréd Englih. 7 


With refpe& to female modefty.in general, he afferts, that the 
virtues of fair fex are to be found no where but in a retired 
life; that to court the looks df men, is a’proof of corruption ; 
and that every woman who is fond of difplaying her charms, 
difhonours her pérfon. _We‘know not how thofe fine ladies, 
who daily ifeaft on the delicious cates of flattery, and whofe hap- 
pinefs is placed in being the objects of admiration, will brook 
this affertion of our Author. Perhaps,’ indeed, he goes too far 
in affirming, indefinitely, that boldnefs in a woman is a fure 
mark of infamy; and that it is‘only becaufe they have too much 
reafon to blufh, that they blufh no longer. ‘ It'was a maxim 


“among the antients in general, he fays, that the country where 


the leaft was faid of women, muft ‘be remarkable for the pureft 
manners ; and’ thatthe moft virtuous lady muft be fhe, who was 
leaft the fubject of converfation, With us, onthe contrary, 
he adds, ‘the womanefteem’d, is fhe who makes the moft racket 
and noife ; who is the moft talked of ; who is moft feen in pub- 
lic; who-entertains the moft company ; who gives herfelf the 
moftinfolent airs ; who is the moft pofitive, &c.’ Thedifcerning 


-Reader willperceive all this to .be -but fuperficial declamation. 


Where, we would afk, is the pofitive, infolent, riotous female 


‘moft efteemed? In the gay world, as a toa/f, and @ woman of 


Spirit, fhe may, indeed, be admired: but we, will venture to 
fay, fhe would not be thought a woman of the moft'virtue, or 
efteemed as fuch, even in the gayeft afiemblies of Paris itelf. 


Our Author is fo ftrenuous an advocate for that timidity, or 
bafhfulnefs, which is the ufualattendant on ignorance arid ‘fim- 
plicity, that he muft needs attempt alfo to give us.a phyfiologi- 
cal folution of the neceffity and ufe of this aukward /en/e of fhame, 
which he pretends is implanted in us by nature, as'2 barrier be- 
tween the fexes.: In his'treating this matter, however, ‘the Phi- 
lofopher will be apt to look down upon Mr. Rouffeau : ‘nor will 
the man of the world be lefs inclined to fmile at him, when he 


tells us how he thinks a young lady fhould behave, on a formal 
declaration of love, from her lover. 


¢ From the notion I have,’ fays he, ‘ of this fatal paffion, of its 
inquietude, its uncertainties, its palpitations, its tran{ports, its 
glowing expreffions, its filence itil)’ more expreffivé, its looks 
inexpreffible, which are imbolderied ‘by timidity; aiid ‘reprefent 
the fond defires by fear ; to me; itfeems, that after fo impaffion- 
ed a language, if a lover was once only to fay, J love you, his 
2 | miftre/s 
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miftrefs indignant would tell him, You ceafe to love me, and would. 
never fee him more during her whole life.’ 


This behaviour would, indeed, be in the genuine fpirit of a 
female eset : but, in fuch a cafe, the lady would by no 
means talk or act like the folks of this world, It is not, how- 
‘ever, much to be wondered at, that fuch fhould be the fenti- 
ments of aman, who thinks ¢ there never was a romance equal 
to, or even fo beautiful as Clariffa, in any language whatever.’ 


On this head of female delicacy, we diffent much from our 
Author... It has been frequently remarked, that a mice man is a 
man of nafty ideas. We will venture to affert alfo, in like 
manner,, that a man who affects excefs of modefty, muft bea 
man of immodeft ideas: nay, were it eligible, or worth while, 
we could give fome indecent proofs of it, as well from the letter 
before us, as from the delicate work of Clariffa * itfelf. Our 
Author appears, indeed, to have the merit of meaning well: 
but he takes only fingle profpects of things, and is too implicit 
an admirer of antient fimplicity, to adapt his fchemes to the age 
in which he lives. In particular, we think him extravagant, 
notwithftanding the authority of Lycurgus, and fuffrage of Plu- 
tarch, in his encomiums on the modefty of the Spartans; and 
we doubt not but our Readers will readily agree with us, that it 
is a ftrange token of modefty in a people, who, on ordinary oc- 
cafions, went clothed, that, on holidays, it was the cuftom for 
the young ladies to dance publicly naked. Our Author, indeed, 
contefies, amid{t his encomiums on the modeft Spartans, ¢ that 
the picture of naked vice was lefs fhocking to them, than an 
offence againft modefty +.’ Many of our Readers, perhaps, 
will be apt to afk here, what kind of modefty that of the 


* In juftice to the memory of a. late very ingenious Writer, we 
cannot help taking notice here, how frequently we have been furprtiz- 
ed to find perfons, pretending to delicacy, fo much offended at the 
coarfe expreflions they meet with in Fo/eph Andrews and Tom Fonts ; 
while the impure and obfcene thoughts that occur in C/aréffa, have 
not given them the leaft umbrage. We would afk thefe very delicate 

’ perfons, which they think of worfe tendency, a coarfe idea, exprefled 

‘in vulgar language, in itfelf difgufting ; or an idea equally lufcious 

‘and impure, ‘conveyed in words that may fteal on the affedtions of the 
heart, without alarming the ear? On this occafion we cannot forbear 
exclaiming with theconfidous Mrs. Siip/lop, “« Marry come up! ‘people's 
firs are fometimes the niceft part about them.” 


+ It appears to us, that modefty draws its chief merit from its-be- 

ing the companion and guard of innocence ; and that it is therefore ti- 

_diculous, fo highly to. commend the pretenfions of thofeto the former, 
who are not {till much more anxious concerning the Jatter. 
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Lacedemonians was? for certainly it appears to be very differ- 
ent from what is meant by that term now. 


¢ But do you think,’ fays our Author, ¢ that in the main, 
the artful attire of our women is not as dangerous as abjolute 
nakednefs ;_ the firft effects of which would, by habit, be foon 
turned into indifference, and perhaps into difrelifh t? Is it not 
known, that ftatues and pictures never give offence, except when 
part of the body is drefled; and that this renders the nudities 
obfcene’ ‘The immediate power of the fenfes is weak and li- 
mited; it is by the aid of the imagination that, they do the 
reateft mifchief: this it is that inlames the defires, by repre- 
Feasinig things more charming than they are really in themfelves ; 
this it is that caufeth the eye to be fhocked at naked objects, 
knowing they ought to be cloathed. There is no garment ever 
{fo modeft, but the eye, when raifed by the imagination, will 
pierce through it. A young Chinefe lady, only by putting out 
her toe, though with her fhoe on, would ravifh more hearts at 
Pequin, than the fineft ‘girl in the world dancing naked on the 
banks of Taygetus. But when women drefs themfelves with 
fuch feeming carelefinefs and real art, as the cuftom is at pre- 
fent; when they fhew but little, only to make us defire more; 
when the obftacle fet before the eye is intended to irritate the ima- 
gination; when they veil only a part of the object, the better to 


fet off the part expofed, 


Heu! malé tum mites defendit pampinus uvas.’ 


If any of our female Readers are convinced, by this Author’s 
arguments, they will doubtlefs, as a proof of their innocence and 
modefty, ftrip themfelves as faft as they can. Nor muft any 


t Our Author’s argument here, in favour of thefe dances, is a fe/o 
de fe: for if the appearance of thofe naked virgins did not affeét the 
young fpectators of the other fex, we apprehend the initiation did 
hot anfwer its:profeffled purpole. Befides, infexfibility is not modefly. 
As we think the impudence of the eye much worfe than that of 
the ear, we do not entertain fuch high notions of ei:her the modelty 
er virtue of the Lacedemorian females. In the firft place, as foon 
as ever they were marriageable, the wenches, with their flit petticoats, 
got themfelves hufbands; and on their marriage, they. publickly 
put on the breeches: and nothing was more common than for the 
g0od man to call in the affiftance of a handfome friend, more able to 
getan heirto his family. Butas in this cafe the parties were agreed, 
they did not eall this adultery. Perhaps, if the femaies of our immo- 
deft times, were, in like manner, timely provided for, equally pri- 
Vileged, and married to as obliging hufbands ; adultery, in the Lace- 


demonian fenfe of the word, would be as little heard of in Paris, or 


i London, as it was at Sparta. 
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{kittifh young lady think to impofe on us, by veiling her eharms, 
and fkulking under the thin difguife of Silefia lawns, or French 
gawzes. Nay, though we might even fay of her, with Horace, 


——Cois tibi pené videre ef 
Ut nudam. 


[It would not do; for, according to our modeft Author, this at- 
tempt at drefs would be to ‘ render the nudities obfcene.” If the 
would be thought truly innocent, therefore, fhe muft refemble 
a perfect ftatue, and go abfolutely, and, Lona fide, naked, 


How far this expedient might ferve to evince the modefty of 
a nation in general, let the Reader judge: but as it would cer- 
tainly prove difadvantageous to trade, we have little expecta- 
tion of feeing fuch a cuftom eftablifhed in a country fo famous 
for its commerce and manufactures as ours. The Englifh la- 
dies muft, therefore, be.contented indecently to go cloathed; and 
to drefs in the impudent fafhions of modern times. 


But Jet us put an end to thefe numerous digreffions. ‘Thank 
Heaven ! this is the laft, Thefe are the words of our Author; 
with which we fhould conclude this article, were it not the laft 
time we may hope for an opportunity, to animadvert on the 
works of this entertaining Writer. We fhall therefore fubjoin 
part of the fhort apology he makes for himfelf and his writings, 
in the preface to this letter. 


* If among the feveral performances that have dropped from 
my pen, the following effay fhould happen to fall greatly fhort 
of all the reft, I muft not fay it is owing to circumftances, but 
rather to my own fault; becaufe I am funk beneath myfelf. Bo- 
dily evils exhauft the foul; by long fufferings it lofes its fpring 
and vigour. Short was the fermentation which produced in me 
fome glimmering of abilities; it appeared late in life, and was 
quickly extinguifhed. Returning to my natural ftate, I returned 
to nothing. I had only amoment’s exiftence; it is gone; and 
I am afhamed to furvive myfelf. Reader, if thou receiveft this 
laft piece with indulgence, thou receiveft my fhade: as for me, 
I am no more.’ 


As to the merits of this tranflation, thofe who are acquainted 
with Mr. Roufleau’s manner of expreffion in general, will hardly 
think he appears withall his ufual elegance, in his Englifh drefs: 
but it fhould be remembered, that the ftile of the letter, even in 
the original, is confefledly inferior to that of his other writings, 
and purpofely adapted to lefs refined underftandings. 
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Female Condud? : being an effay on the art of pleafing. Tao be 
practifed by the fair fex, before and after marriage, A poem, 
in two books, humbly dedicated to her reyal highne/s the prince/s 
f Wales. Infcribed to Plautilla. By Thomas Marriott, 

fq; 8vo. 4s. Owen. 


O little can be faid in commendation of this performance, 
that we fhould be apt to pafs it flightly over, among thofe 
infignificant pieces that occafionally fwell our catalogue, were 
we not apprehenfive that our readers, efpecially thofe of the fair 
fex, might expect us to have been more particular, in giving 
an account of a Poem, confifting of near five thoufand VERSES ; 
and profefledly written on fo copious and interefting a topit as 
Female Condué. 


It muft be owned, Mr. Marriott appears to be a man of 
fome reading, and not totally ignorant of the world; but 
it is pity he had not alfo acquired fome fmall portion of that 
felf-knowledge, fo long ago recommended by one of the Gre- 
cian fages *, and more particularly adapted to the cafe of writers, 
by our Author’s favourite, Horace +: as, in fuch circumftances, 
we are perfuaded that, notwithftanding the importunity of the 
many judicious perfons, who advifed him to launch this poem into 
the publick, he would rather have permitted it to fall to pieces 
on the frocks, than have ventured it a-float, among thofe malig- 
nant critics, wha live ina hind of piratical war, and avowed en- 
mity, as he fays, with advent’rous Poets. 


What has unfortunately got into Mr. Marriott’s head, that 
he will needs think himfelf a poet, we cannot divine; but, from 
the idea we conceive of him, as a man, we cannot but own 
ourfelves very forry for his miftake. He begs, however, * no 
other favour of the critics, than that they would confider, that 
this poem is of the didadtic, or inftructive kind, and particularly 
confifts in giving moral and religious precepts, and-in prefcrib- 
ing practical rules of conduét and behaviour to female readers, 
Therefore, to inculcate thefe, and make deeper impreffions in 
their minds, the nature of fuch a poem will allow every art of 
perfuafion and argument, either by repetition, amplification, 
tale, fable, &c.” Our Author’s powers of per/ua/ion appear to 
us much inferior to thofe of a Demofthenes or a Cicero; and 


* Teds csaurén PLaTo. 


+ Sumite materiam weftris, qui Seribitis, aequam 
Viribus; et verfate diu, quid ferre recufent, 
Quid valeant humeri. Hoa. 
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perhaps Mr, Locke, Dr. Clarke, and fome few other moderns, 
have furpaffed him in the way of argument. Of repetition and am- 
plification, however, wehave enough. Tales too there are, and 
fome of them very lame ftories indeed! To thefe if we adda 
few fibs, which, perhaps, he thinks may pafs with the ladies 
for fables, the entertainment our Author gives‘us, is not incon- 
fiftent with his bill of fare. | 


* What very cogent reafons there might be, why the publica- 
tion of this poem fhould be no longer deferred, we know not: 
and though we fhould allow (for our Author fays, it muft be 
allowed) that a work of this kind could never be more {fea- 
fonable and ferviceable to the public, than at this prefent junc- 
ture; yet, in what manner the public will be benefited by it, 
at all, or at any time, is to us, not very apparent 


In juftification .of his attenupse co verlity, Mr. Marriott fays, 
‘ No critic, but ove totally ignorant of the original office of the 
roufe, or one who is fo unhappy as to have no tafte of poetry, 
will object to his having performed this work in verfe.’ Doubt- 
lefs, however, our Author will permit one to object to his hav- 
ing mot performed itin verfe. We hope he will allow there is 
fome difference between rhiming and writing v etfes : and befide, 
he is not always fo fortunate even as to rhyme. 


Very few, hea acquaints us, have touched this fubjeét in profe; 
and none in verfe,-that he remembers, excepting fome few 
{mall fketches ; none having, before him, drawn the} iece at full 
length. He has, indeed, drawn out his piece to a length more 
than fufficient, unlels he had fhewn a more matterly hand in the 
defign or colouring ; of both which, fuch as they are, we hhall 
prefent our readers with a {pecimen. Before we enter on the 
work itfelf however, we meet with an ode on the death of the 
late duke of Marlborough, whom he fa: niliarly calls his friend, 
and of whom he fays, (for finging it is not) 


- ‘Than him, there never liv’d, nor ever can, 
A more ingenuous, candid, honeft man, 


_ This being true, the reader will think, with us, that nothing 
moré need be faid, to heighten fo eavellent a character: . our 
Author flourifhes away, neverthelefs, with his other fine things, 
through thirty fuch flanzas, 2s. by no means difgrace the fore- 
going incomparable couple He gives us next the eighth ode 
of the fourth book of Horace, rodernized * : and then appears 


* Our Author has alfo, in.fome perts of his work, ¢hriflianized, a 
he calls it, many pallages oat of the Roman poets. We could with» 
however, for the honour of the chritian mute, he had left them ftill 
pegan, fince they have loft t, as he himfelf say's Of Fufca, even the bu- 
man fom, in their convesfion, 4 
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Female Conduéc? itfelf, divided into two books ; the one teach- 
ing young ladies how to deferve, and to get hufbands; and 
the other how to manage, and behave to the faid hufbands, af- 
ter they have got them.. On thefe heads, our Author fays fome 
ood things, and interfperfes many others, that have little to do 
with the ladies, or the ladies with them. ‘They are all, how- 
ever, oddly.jumbled together, and very indifferently expreffed. 
His general plan of female conduét, we are afraid alfo, is not 
likely to take. He advifes the fair fex to abandon drums, routs, 
and hurricanes, and go to church; to throw away their cards, 
and read Bacon, Locke, and Newton, in order to become 
adepts in the fcience of getting well married; for, by the way, 
he does as good as tell them, that, unlefs they are verfed in 
divinity, philofophy, and metaphyfics, be they ever fo hand- 
fome, they will never get good hufbands. He tells us, that a 
fine lady may find more entertainment in looking through a 
microfcope, than in going to a rout; and that when fhe has 
once become a phi/iclogif?, and has acquired a tafte for the won- 
ders of the creation, 


Beyond a Hoyle, a Newton fhe will prize, 

And while the views new worlds, the old defpife. 
Dull cards no longer will her life employ, 

When fhe gains knowledge, that can never cloy ; 
Tales, and romances, will delight no more, 

To themes fublimer, female tatte will foar ; 

om Jones no longer wil! enchant the fair, 

Nor Betfy Thoughtlefs fafcinate the ear. 

The magic charm of {cience can fubdue 

The love of ma/juerades, and gaming too. 


Our Author advifes his fair pupils to read alfo our beft poets ; 
particularly Shakefpear and Milton. Speaking of the latter, he 
lays, 


Who reads Loft Paradife, all knowledge gains, 
That book of Malton ev’ry thing contains. 


Here, however, we mutt beg leave, notwithftanding our ve- 
neration for the great Milton, to diffent from our Author; for, 
if by Lo? Paradife he means, as we fuppofe, the poem called 
Paradife Lofty we can {afely aver, that, to the beft of our re- 
rembrance, it contains nothing fatisfactory, relating to the ex- 
plication of ele&rical phanomena, the nature of the nervous 
fluid, the variation of the needle, and indeed many other points 
of natural knowledge; of which, if the ladies defire informa- 
tion, in order to their getting good hufbands, as Mr. Marriot 


counfels them, we fhould rather advife them to confalt Cham- 
bers’s dictionary, , 
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We heartily join, neverthelefs, with Mr. Marriott, ig 
recommending to them the perufal of the {criptures, and 
the practice of religion; fincerely wifhing his advice on this head 
were more likely to be taken than, in thts age, we fear, it wilf 
be :—and yet his zeal, even with refpect to fo commendable g 
point as this, is very exceptionable, in that it feems not to be 
conducted according to knowledge; for he telJls us, the Jate 
calamity, which befel Lifbon, was an immediate judgme 
from heaven, on the profligacy and impiety of the Portugue 
Nay, he goes fo far as w afer his countrywomen, that, 


. 


. 
. 


——+to lofs of piety we owe 
Lofs of Minorca and Ofwego too. 


We confefs, our Author appears to us here a little extrava- 
gant ; but if the public fhould think him in the right, they may 
learn, from this fagacious difcovery, how much all our politi- 
cians have been out, and how ftrangely the good people of old 
England have, all this while, been miftaken in the caufes of 
that ill-fuccefs inthe Mediterranean and America, about which 
they were, not long ago, fo very clamorous; fome attributing 
it to the want of courage and conduct in our commanders ; fome 
to the want of prudence and application in the miniftry ; and 
others to the want of common fenfe and common honefty in 
both. How fatisfactory therefore muft it be to find, after all 
thefe idle conjectures, that it was owing merely to the want of 
piety inthe nation! fince, by the fame rule, it fhould feem the 
nation is grown very pious of late; as our capture of Louisbourg, 
With our fuccefs on the Ohio, and on the coaft of Africa, may 
abundantly teftify. 


We think, however, Mr. Marriott cafts a very injurious 
imputation on his fair difciples, by laying the fault at their 
door ; which, however craftily he manages it, he actually does: 
for, if they might have prevented our impiety, and did mot, we 
may certainly thank them for the confequence: or, as in the 
elegant manner of our poet, (fince a poet he will be) we might 
verfify, 


Alas! eventually, to them we owe 


The lofs of Port-mabon and Ofwe-go. 


And that the ladies might have made us all pious, if they 
would, there will not remain a loop to hang a doubt on, 
what he tells them, in the following lines, be actually true. 


If you will never, on the vicious, {ntile, 
There will not be a centaur in our ifle; 
Tho’ now the centaurs on religion tread, 
Tho’ trampled, ‘foon again fhe’ll rear her head: 
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The Deifts will their Bolingbroke forfake, 

And earthquakes will no more our ifland fhake ; 
Trivmphant victory fhall peace reftore, 

And France invafions meditate no more. 


We have heard of a lover’s pretending to die by the frowMs, 
and to revive at the fmiles, of his miftrefs ; but to pretend that 
the converfion of infidels, that conqueft, that earthquakes, and 
French invafions, depend on the fmiles of the fair, is certainly 
the me plus ultra of gallantry. It is, indeed, the very concen- 
trated quinteflence of modern politenefs ; and we make nodoubt, 
but the ladies, confidering the inference already drawn from it, 
will return our Author’s compliment with a very particular fmile, 
adapted to the occafion, 


With refpet to thofe inferior arts, by which the fair fex en- 
deavour to difplay their charms to advantage, Mr. Marriott 
fays very little. He juft hints to them, indeed, to throw away 
their wafhes, pafte, and paint; and, of all things, not to ne- 
gleét their teeth ; which indeed, they would be much to blame 
to neglect, if what our Author afiures them be fact, viz. that 


White teeth will make amends for each defeét. 


As for the reft; having murdered a few lines, ftolen from 
Mr. Whitehead’s fong for Ranelagh, he adds, 


To drefs the foul, be that my mufe’s part ! 
There all her fkill and force the muft exert. 
The arts of beauty dhe dares not reveal, 
Nor the hid toilet’s my fteries unvail ; 

A decent poet will not there intrude, 

Left he be deem’d indelicate and rude. 


Under the head of inftru€tions concerning behaviour, our 
decent poet fays, 


In public places let no nymph appear, 
Till fhe has learnt a fit behaviour there. 


This is almoft as good counfel as the Irifhman gave to his 
friend, whom he advifed never to go into the water till he’ had 
learned to fwim. But this is nothing of an abfurdity with Mr. 

arriott, who tells us, of lord Bolingbroke’s having charged 
Mr. Pope’s ghoft with theft ; and of the probability that the in- 


abitants of fome of the planets have difcovered the longitude. 
O lepidum caput ! 


In his fecond book Mr. Marriott comes to the married ladies, 
to whom he gives very good advice; inftructing the wife to be 
Neat, and filent ; to avoid contradiction; and, in cafes of dif- 
pute, or, as itfhould feem, of a pitch’d battle, 


Te 
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To leave her hufband mafter of the field. 


He proceeds next to give us fome fevere ftri€tures on the artj- 
cles of pin-money and curtain-leéiures. With refpeéct to the for. 
mer he declares, : 


Some lawyer damn’d, or fome old beldam curft, 
The name of pin-money invented firit. 


As to the latter; after laying many ftri@ injundtions on the 
ladies to fubmit, he tells a moft horrible ftory indeed, of his 
being almoft frightened out of his wits, one night, by the noife 
of a hobgoblin, which proved a woman’s tongue. Our tea- 
ders will pleafe to accept part of this ftory, as a proof of our 
Author’s poetical abilities, and of his being able to excite in y 
at leaft, one paffion, though not that of terror. . : 


Once I, thro’ thin partition, chanc’d to hear 
A curtain-lefture, with aftonifh’d ear ; 

It wak’d, and {car’d me, in the dead of night, 
Ere I my fenfes could recover quite ; 

It founded, like a fpirit’s plaintive woice, 

So dire the found, fo folemn was the noife ; 
Trembling I heard, nor dar’d to ope my eyes, 
Left I might view a horrid {pectre rife ; 

Soon I perceiv’d, it was a woman’s tongue, 
Rehearfing, to her mate, each nuptial wrong ; 
Obdurate he, and ftupid, asa dunce, 

Heard unconcern’d, nor interrupted once.— 


A very ftupid dunce of a hufband, indeed ! We cannot but 
admire alfo, with what peculiar propriety the charge of ftupidi- 


ty is brought againft him, by the fuperlative genius of our 
Author ! 


After many other matters of little moment, the ladies are ad- 
vifed to give fuck to their children ; being told the dangerous 
confequence of putting them out, or employing a wet nurfé. 


The venal nurfe’s milk, fome fages fay, 
May her diltempers to the child convey ; 
Thro’ that juice alimental, they aver, 

She inay the vices of her mind transfer ; 
Thro’ that conveyance if her vice can flow, 
She may, by that, tranfmit her folly too. 


Doubtlefs! if we fubfcribe to the opinion of the ages, as to 
the article of vice, we fee nothing that fhould hinder us from 
agreeing to that of our poet (in this cafe apparently a /age’ too) 
as to that of fo/ly. And here, perhaps, our readers will be cum 
ous to enquire, whether or not this Preceptor himfelf was evél 
put out to nurfe? but, in this particular, we cannot fatisfy them™ 
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Ociivie’s Poem on the Day of Fudgment. 142 


From what has been faid, the reader will form a judgment of . 
the merits of this work; and will think, perhaps, with us, 
upon the whole, that the Author does not deferve of his patro- 
nefs quite fo ample a reward as that which O@tavia beftowed on 
the Mantuan Bard, when (as our poet happily expreffes it) 


With the dear name of her Marcellus ftruck, 
She bid him read no more, and clofe the book. 


Hence we'take the hint alfo, and clofe that of our Hilling- 
don * Bard; begging him moft ferioufly, in compaffién to our- 
felves, to lay afide all thoughts of printing the /portive verfes of 
his youth, with which, if this fong pleafes, he threatens to enter- 


tain the public, rea 
* The place of our Author’s abode—near Uxbridge, if we mi- 
fake not: ; ' 


—— I at, Hillingdon, unknown to fame, 
Strove by this fong to gain a poet’ 
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The Day of Fudgment. A Poem, in two books. The fecond 
edition, corrected and enlarged. By.,John Ogilvie, 4. AZ. 
8yo. 1s. Keith. eh | 


I’ is no ways furprizing, that many writers have employed 
their faculties in attempting to pourtray that grand and ul- 
timate, however diftant fcene, which eternally interefts all the 
defcendants of Adam!; which .muft, of conféguence, engage 
the frequent attention of the ferious and rational; and wilkob. 
trude itfelf fometimes on fuch light and guilty -miuds, as would 
gladly decline the terrible confideration of it, -‘In the entient 
poets,’ as the prefent ingenious one * obferves,: “we may fome- 
times meet with a few random thoughts, and undigefted draughts 
of the day of judgment.’ The + paflage:relating. to: the general 
conflagration, in Ovid, is trite and direct. Other Eutopean na- 
tions may well be fuppofed to have their writers ‘on the fubject, 
and our own has produced not a few. Were our abilities fuffi- 
cient, we conceive it is not Our office, and are ‘certain it is not 
our inclination, to aflume a critical and decifive eftimation of 


* eee 
Preface, p- viii. ae nikal . 


t ———— in fatis remidifcitiy afore’ tempus, 
Cum mare, cum tellus, couvexaque regio ccli 
Ardeat, et mundi moles operefa laborer. 
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their different merits: though we think ourfelves at liberty t 
declare, that, during our furvey of literature, we have not beea 
fo completely fatisfied, upon the whole, with any former 

on the fubject, as with the prefent: the plan of which feems 19 
us the better for its being very obvious and fimple; as.the put. 
pofe of it required, and is briefly as follows. 


The poet takes his principal materials ftom fcripture, which 
muft be more acceptable to us as Chriftians, and more fatisfac. 
tory to us as men; fince the account of this great future cataf. 
trophé, as delivered in fcripture, however defcending to the 
Notions and comprehenfion of men, is‘more fublime and ftrik. 
‘ing, more complete and determinate, than any thing we meet 
with on this topic in prophane writers. ‘Thefe materials then 
he very pathetically defcribes and details, as fucceffively repre. 
fented to him in a dream, in which a mighty feraph is his con. 
ductor and fupport, aay, § every fcene of fublime terror ; and 
he concludes his preface, by faying, in defence of his fcheme, 
—*‘ If any one fhould think, that adream is no proper medium 
for jluftrating the moft awful, and to men, the moft interefting 

‘fcehe that can be imagined, I defire him either to fix ena bet. 
ter, or perufe (if he pleafes) the fourth chapter of Job, where 
he will find the moft important truths communicated to Eliphiaz 
in a fimilar form.’ We conceive this will be thoughta fui. 
cient precedent by the moft competent readers of this poem, ‘and 
haften to gratify them with fome of the many fublime and u- 
common beauties it prefents us. 


After a brief invocation of the celeftial mufe, with an elegant 
compliment to Dr. Young, who had foar’d before him on the 
fame difquifition, he thus propofes his grand tremendous {ub 

I leave unheeded ev'ry mortal care, 
The victor’s pomp, and all the {cenes of war : 
A nobler aim invites my fong to rife: 
No praife I fing, but his who form’d the fkies ; 
No icenes, but nature’s burning vaults difplay’d ; 
No pow’r, but that which wakes the fleeping dead. 
My theme how vaft ! The fun’s extinguifh’d rays ; 
Ten thoufand ftars in one devouring blaze ; 
That doom, the guilty wretch muft dread to hear ; 
The laft loud trump that {tops the rolling {phere ; 
The crouds that burft from earth’s diffolving frame ; 
All heaven defcending, and a world on flame. 


This feems in truth the os magna fonaturum; and here, asi 
aftonifhed at the immenfity and importance of his theme, a 
forgetting that he had already invoked the celeftial mufe, he ¢ 
rectly accofts the incomprehenfible effence and origin of be wf 
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fection, for his immediate aid, in a ftrain of that humble, yet 
afpiring piety, which beft evinces the mens divinior. 


O Tuovu, whofe hands the bolted thunder form, 
Whofe wings the whirlwind, and whofe breath the form: 
Tremendous Gop! this wond’ring bofam raife, 

And warm each thought that-would attempt thy praife. 
O! while I mount along th’ erherial way, 

To fofter regions, and unclouded day, : 
Pafs the long traéts where darting lightnings glow, 

Or trembling view the boiling deeps below ; 

Lead thro’ the dubious maze, direct the whole, 

Lend heav’nly aid to my tranfported foul, 

Teach ev’ry nobler pow’r to guide my tongue, 

And touch the heart, while thou infpir’ft the fong. 


After a poetical paraphrafe of midnight, when his dream is 
fuppofed to have commenced, fe thus introduces his conduét- 
ing and informing angel. 


’Twas then, amid the filence of the night, 

A graceful ieraph ftood before my fight, 

And blaz’d meridian day,—the rocking ground 
Flam’d as he mov’d, and totter’d as he frown’d. 


Though it is not improbable our Author thought here of the 
motion and attitude of Neptune, as defcribed in the thateenth 
book of the Iliad, 
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yet as it is an obvious image, on fuch an occafion, and fome- 
thing very like it may have not feldom occurred in other poets, 
it fhould fcarcely be confidered as a plagiarifm here. No one 
imagines either David or Homer read the others writings; yet 
their images in defcribing the motions of the true and of a fabu- 
lous God are fimilar, though the pfalmift’s defcription certain- 
ly exceeds that in the immortal Iliad. 


The feraph having declared the immediate approach of the 
final judgment, and the diffolution of our fyftem, ‘the poet, in 
his dream, foars'with him above the earth, the different beau- 
ties of which are difplayed, if not embellifhed, in’a moft poeti- 
cal and melodious detail. Armnong other objects, the bard feems 
particularly affe€ted with the ruins of very grand and very re- 
Mote antiquity, as they appear in the following beautiful lines. 


Struck deep with woe, we mark’d the domes o’erthrown, 
here once the beauty bloom’d, the warrior fhone ; 

We faw Palmyra’ mould’ting tow’rs decay’d, 

The loofe wall tott’ring o’er the trembling fhade! 
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Or fall’n Perfepolis that defert lay ! 

Or Tadmor’s fanes, where tygers prowl for prey ! 
Vain pomp of pow’r !—=now in the throne of tings 
Shrieks the ’lone owl, the raven fhakes her wings. 


The image, in the fourth line, of the trembling fhadow of the 
fhaking ruinous wall, is, for any thing we recollect at prefent, 
perfectly new ; and becomes fomething more than picturefque, 
by the happily adapted movement of the verfe that defcribes it; 
but the poet’s memory feems to have deceived him with regard 
to Tadmor, which was the ancient name of Palmyra: though 
he mentions it as a diftiné place. 


Having furveyed the ocean, and the moft delightful fcenes of 
our globe, to all poffible advantage, in the bright genial day 
which .he. fuppofes to ufher in the laft, this harmonious vifio- 
nary thus naturally takes leave of it. 


Then fighing deep, diftracted at the view, 
*¢ Adieu, I cry’d, ye blifsful {cenes adieu. 
‘* That fun muft ceafe to gild the flow’ry plain ; 
“© The moon be loft with all the ftarry train ; 
‘¢ Plung’d in one fire, each mighty frame confume, 
«© *Tis God, th’ Eternal God has feal’d their doom.” 


An inftantaneous deep gloom, attended with lightning and 
‘thunder ; a violent whirlwind, and unequalled earthquake follow 
this farewel ejulation. The darknefs is foon diffipated, but the 
havock augmented, by the rifing of a buring comet, flathing 
unufual light. . | 


Quick asthe wind, the wing’d deftruétion came, 
O’er all the void, and drew a length of flame ; 
Shap’d thro’ the parting clouds its dreadful way, 
And pouar’d on earth intolerable day. 

At Once the cave its inmoft void difplays, 

The waving forefts catch the fpreading blaze ; 
The earth no more its central fire contains, 

It rag’d and {well’d refiftlefs o’er the plains. 


The conflagration which enfues to thefe convulfions of na 
ture, and this contact of the comet, afford Mr, Ogilvie room 
for a difplay of his imagination, and defcriptive powers ; and 
fuggeft to his judgment many moral and affecting reflections on 
the fragility and emptinefs of the labours and purfuits of men: 
particularly when his beloved Albion is diffolved to evanefcence. 
The mighty angel in the Apocalypfe next appears, ‘with a de 
claration, that Time jhall be no more. Heis defcribed with ex- 
ceffive grandeur, according to the original; and his adjuration 
is nobly paraphrafed, though a number of other beauties oblige 
us to contract it greatly, as follows. . 
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the Day of fudgment. 
«« By him I fwear” (he paus’d and bow’d the head) 


Then rais’d aloft his flaming hand and faid— 

« Thy reizn, O man, and earth, thy days are o’er! 

«« T {wear by him, that time hall be no more.” 

He {poke : (all nature groan’d a loud rep!) . 
Then fhook the fun, and tore him from the fky. 


c 


Our readers, who are acquainted with the text, will obferve 
this great circumftance to be an image of the poet’s, inferring 
the ftupendous power with which this angel was invefted; and 
to this extraordinary abolition of the great luminary, the poet 
makes the refurrection enfue: or, as he picturefquely exprefles 
of it, 

y —— ~ the teeming earth 
)- Pour all at once her millions at a birth! 


ee beewe we 





And here, to fill, or rather extend our imagination, as much 
as poflible, which he often happily eflays, he adds, within a 


page or two, 


Stars, with their num’rous fons, augment the throng, 
Each world’s majeitic offspring tower’d along. 


Though many have fuppofed the planets inhabited, this 
thought of their inhabitants being judged, with ours, is, for 
aught we can recollect, entirely this authors; who obferves in: 
anote, [feveral being annexed to the end of the work] that we 
1g have only one argument, viz, the want of ocular demoniftra- 

tion, to prove that thofe vaft bodies, which are to perifh with 
the earth, are void of inhabitants and of cultivation ; and as 
he had judicioufly obferved in his note on the comet, * Proba- 
bility in a fubject of this kind is the utmoft that can be expected.’ 
—It is remarkable, that at the refurrection, he fuppofes the hu- 
man race revived in their compleateft vigour and beauty, which 


may fome way correfpond with the glorified body mentioned 
by St. Paul. 


Here ftcod, improv’d in ftrength, the graceful frame, 


ae = o 


4 There flow’d the circling blood, a purer itream: 

m The beaming eye its dazzling light refumes ; 

nd Soft on the lip the tin€tur’d ruby blooms ; 

on lhe beating pulfe a keener ardour warms, 

a: And beauty triumphs in immorial charms. 

ce. Mr, Ogilvie has happily alluded to, or rather imitated, Mr, 

de- Addifon’s defcription of the difperfed atoms of our interred bo- 

exe dies, {pringing from different fituations and fyftems of matter, into 

‘ont their living connection and appearances, in his fine Latin poem 

ige on the picture of the refurreétion. Itis certain, {peaking to the 
apprehenfion of mankind, that-the fcripture affirms, and the 

By apottle’s creed repeats, that the body fhall rife, from which may 
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be inferred our prefent bodies with their various organs ; and if 
fuch fhall be efiential to our future beatitude or mifery, this wil} 
be the cafe. But as St. Paul talks of a great and incorruptible 
change of our bodies, which is no where contradicted in {crip- 
ture, it feems as though the future vehicle of the beatify’d hu. 
man fpirit, admitting it to be cloathed with one, will be 
fuch, as no ways to encumber or reftrain its divine faculties, 
or confummate felicity: befides, that fome divines have af- 
firmed, the refurrection of the fiefh was not received jp 
the church before the third century. But a purfuit of this 
confideration would lead us into a very abftract and metaphyfi- 
cal confideration of material identity, fince it is not impofiible, 
nor even inconceivable, that all matter might be originally, ab. 
ftracied from its conftituting different fubftances, fo homo- 
geneous, as not to have the leaft diffimilarity or diverfity of parts, 
though human power can never reduce it to fuch fimplicity or 
famenefs, We are happily relieved, however, from a difcuffion 
to which we are fo unequal, by applying a paffage here, which 
our pious and judicious poet has introduced, on comparing the 
vigour and beauty of our revived and immortal forms, to 
our infirm and corruptible ones. ‘This is alfo very morally phi- 
lofophical too, fince it feems effential to reafon, to be as exactly 
apprized of its termination, as of its capacity and power. 
This cloud:d fcene aitzmpt not to explore ; 

Where reafon finks, ’twere madnefs then to foar: 

Heav'n that to each the juft perfection brought, 

Here bounds the flight of vain bewilder’d thought: 

When fancy plays within its proper {phere, 

It {miles, and thows th’ unfully’d objcét clear ; 

Whene’er from that the ering guide removes, 

*Tis dark ; all eife but puzzles, not improves. 


The remainder of the firft book is employed in enumerating 
and diftinguifhing the inhabitants of the different quarters of the 
world, (though America feems omitted) and in many mor 
and humbling reflections on the occafion, Mentioning themia 
the Aggregate, he fays, in a rational {pirit of liberty. 


Rang’d on a field by lab’ring angels rear’d, 

To dreadful Jength th’ innum’rous thiong appear’d: 
Earth's nobleti ions, the mighty wretched things, 
Cail’d Herces, Coniuls, Ceiars, Judges, Kings, 
Now fwell’d the crowd, promifcuous and unknown, 
The meareft flive from him who fil’d a throne: 
Each tyrant now would ble% the yawning tomb, 
And pride ftands fhudd’ring at th’ approaching doom. 

Some refieCtions of the guardian angel’s, on the emptinefs and 
evanefcence of meer human grandeur, and on the eternal fe 
wards of picty and vistue, entirely conclude the frft book 
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Apocalypfe, and thus paraphrafed ; 


Now thro’ the crowd in dark fufpenfe detain’d, 
Anawful, deep, portentous filence reign’d : 
Pale con(cience low’ring works a ftorm within, 
Recalls the hours, and paints th’ unguarded fin; 
Throws all the mafques of fhudd’ring guilt afide, 
And bares the front of envy, rage, and pride. 
Ev’n virtue figh’d—but Hope (an angel-dame) 
O’er all her bofom pour’d celeftial flame, 
Difpell’d the hov’ring mift that veil’d her eyes, 
And fhow’d afar the bright immortal prize. 


After a religious exhortation to perfeverance in goodnefs, our 
Author, in the fentiments of fcripture, thus propofes the ani- 
mating reward of it. 


Then when th’ Eternal bids the tempeft ceafe, 
When drops the mould’ring duft, and fleeps in peace ; 
Then faith no more fhall point th’ uncertain prize, 
Nor low’ring clouds obfcure the bright’ning fkies, 
Nor hopes warm with with thrilling ardour glow, 
Nor virtue languifh in th’ abodes of woe, 

Nor care ftray mufing thro’ the wildring maze, 
Nor heav'n rapt thought diffolve in eager gaze ; 
But o’er the clime immortal beauty reigns, 
Gay pleafure {ports along th’ aérial plains, 
Each {pring of joy celeftial {trains improve, 
And all th’ impaifion’d foul is loft in love. 


Though we are certain by gay pleafure this worthy Author 
intended nothing incompatible with celeftial purity and perfec- 
tion; yet, as different ideas have been annexed to that epithet, 
we could have wifhed it commuted in this place for the fake of 
fome readers : confcious as we are ourfelves, that he meant by it 
that exquifite and fpiritual exhilaration, of which we can form 
but a deficient idea in our prefent ftate. 


Defcanting on the extreme folly of the wicked, in a conduc& 
that blindly {uppofes life equal to eternity, he has the following 
jutt reflection. 


O blind to fate, who, with unguarded hatte, 
Would fondly judge the future by the pait ! 
Who once, (deluded with an airy name) 
Flew fmooth, tho’ quick, o’er time’s deceitful ftream 
Who, when th’ enchanting pleafure rofe in view, 
Thought, vainly thought, ’twould be immortal too. 
Life! ‘tis the glance of fome uncertain ray, 
A fhadowy thing, that{miles, and glides away, 

Lz A clouded 


the Day of Fudgment. 147 


The fecond, after a pious exordium, fets out with deferibing 
that folemn and fignificant filence in heaven, mentioned in the 
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A clouded landfeape, an amufing tale, 

A fleeting thought, a momentary gale, 

A dream, which ‘carce the waking foul retains, 
And oft the rack, where virtue bleeds in chains. 


The enfuing approach of the tremendous judge is fublimely 
defcribed in the language of fcripture, and after many appofite 
religious reflections, the {criptural fentence of the damned, from 
Matthew xxv. is paraphrafed with fuitable energy. In confe- 
quence of this, and to induce his fpecies to avoid fuch unfpeak- 
able horrors, a proper compendium of felf-examination, witha 
caution to eftimate life and eternity juftly, is introduced: fubfe- 
quent to which, our fublime finger, changing the clef, para- 
phrafes God’s acceptation of the juft; and having previoufly 
attempted, p. 46, v.413 to 420, to give fome idea of their 
beatitude, he thus judicioufly corrects himfelf, immediately 
after the beatifying decree of Chrift in his judicial ftate. 


Here pavfe :—no more by man can be expreft, ' 
Ye faints, ye wond’sing feraphs, tell the reft! 
As thro’ the clouds fome tow’ring eagle {prings, 
And flies like lightning on impetuous wings ; 
He views unmov’d the burning fun difplay"d ; 
The waving fire plays *harmlels round his heads 
Quick as a thought of the aéreal mind, 
To heav’n he mounts, and leaves the ftars behind : 
Thus rapt at once from our attending view, 
Thro’ the broad gates the rifing concourfe flew; 
Till far remov’d, fcarce to the diftant fight 
‘he triamph glow'd, with fainter glories bright ; 
Afcending flill, till it appear’d no more: 
We look’d, and all the {wimming fcene was o’er. 


This endlefs beatification commenced, the angel demands of 
his ward, whether fome emanation of their rapture, fome ardor 
and longing, had not accompanied his furvey of it? Then in 
the following extacy of devotion, which exalts all his fplendor 
and beauty, he foars to join them himfelf, and thus finifhes the 
dream and the poem. 


Then (all his frame with heav’nly glories bright, 
Fach lovely feature glowing with delight) 
He thus burft out: “* O! who thy name can praife! 
** What angei’s voice can tell thy wond’rous ways! 
Lo! on each lip the HaLLetvuyjan dies; 
We faint; an awful rev’rence fills the fkics ; 
All, humbly bending to almighty pow’r, 
fe proftrate filence tremble and adore!” 


ee 


Fe iaid :—and mounting to the realms of day, 
Spreas his refplendent wings, and foar’d away. 





the Day of ‘Judgment. 149 


We may well leave thefe 150 verfes to characterize them- 
f:lves anda thoufand more, of which this poem confifts. The 
intention alfo fully {peaks for itfelf; as it is impofible to give 
any equally interefting and pregnant counfel to men, in a fhorter 
apothegm than this, Meditate on judgment—lIt is furprizing, 
neverthelefs, that it fhould be neceflary, when we confider the 
multitudes that are inceflantly fummoned to await the great trial, 
and the certainty of all their furvivors foon following them. 
This circumflance of its univerfality bas, doubtlefs, inclined 
our poet, to indulge himfelf in no metaphyfical fpeculations on 
the fubject, (which he might have done, from fuppofing 
the chriftian account of it, to defcend to the common per- 
ceptions, and humbleft capacities of man) but to purfue the 
conduct of fcripture, by diffufing its plain fenfe and language 
into verfe in rhyme, which will prebably engage the attention 
of a greater number —But fuppofing ourfelves at liberty to 
point cut what we think excepticnable, among fo much 
excellence, it appears to lie in fome of thofe fimilies, which, 
by comparing celeftia} objects and occurrences to terref- 
wipes, feem to deprefs the former, at leaft as much as they 
illdfirate them. This is not the cafe of the fimile, p. 7. where 
the darknefs, tempeft, thunder, and earthquake, which make 
the dreadful prelude to the conflagration, are compared to the 
battle of the angels in Milton, wherein vaft rocks and moun- 
tains are hurl’d at each other by the combatants: fince this, if 
pofible, rather heightens the tremendous phenomena compared 
toit. But when the conflagration, and total difappearance of 
Britannia, is compared to the fall of fome great oak, the latter 
object, and all that can occur to it, is extremely diminutive in 
refpect of Britain, its explofion and difzppearance-- When the fplen- 
dour of the angel, who announces the death of time, and diffolu- 
tion of our {y{tem, and who is defcribed with fublime magnificence, 
p- 14, is compared tothe refle€tion of the fun- beams from polifhed 
ftee], however keen and vivid this may be, it is far from increafing 
the fplendid idea of the obje€ it is referredto. But when Chritt 
is compared, previous to his acceptance of the juft, to fome trium- 
phant hero returned from conqueft, the comparifon is ineffably 
depreciating ; and indeed to what, within the compais of human 
knowlege or imagination, could he be juftly compared! We 
are fenfible, neverthelefs, that, as a poet, Mr. Ogilvie may 
plead Virgil’s—Sic parvis componere magna folebam: but we 
muft diftinguith here, that Virgil fays, he ufed to think Rome 
like Mantua, a large city like a finaller, &c. Neither are we 
ignorant, that fome refembling circumftance in the fubjects 
compared, has been thought fufficient, and fometimes even pre- 
ferable to a clofer one. But what may prove a better apology, is the 
Author’s being only feventecn years o; age, as the preface informs 
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us, when this excellent poem was wrote: asat this term theima- 
gination being very fportive and exuberant, if not fomewhat tur. 
gid, is apt to indulge itfelf in fuch excurfions as a maturer judg. 
ment would reftrain. Accordingly we find, in this fecond and 
correct edition (having never feen the firft) the Arosiwanoss, or 
figure of fuppreffion, very judicioufly introduced on this fubje, 
which gives fo much room for it, -in more placesthan one. Be- 
fides, Mr. Ogilvie defcribes fo pleafingly, and amplifies fo well, 
in all that admits of amplification, that he needs fimiles the lef 
for illuftration. Perhaps, after all, fome peculiar conceffions 
may be allowed in divine poetry, and ona {criptural fubjeét, from 
fome fimilies occurring in feripture, fuch as that of the fun being 
compared to abridegroom, &c. ‘To conclude, we would not be 
fuppofed here to have any objection to the poetry or dition of 
thofe comparifons in the poem, which are generally beautiful 
in themfelves: their feeming deprefiion of fomething beyond 
human comparifon, is all we except to; and even this we chear- 
fully fubmit to the confideration of our Readers of poetical tafte, 
and of this ingenious Author, among the reft. 





Differtations on the Prophecies which have been remarkably fulfilled, 
and at this time are fulfilling in the world. By Thomas New- 
ton, D. D. Chaplain in ordinary to his Majefty, and to her 
Royal Highnefs the Prince/s Dowager of Wales. Vol, Ml, 
and\{I, 8vo. tos. Tonton. . 


N our Review for January 1755, we gave an account of the 
G firft volume of this work, and fhall therefore only fay, by 
way of introduction, at prefent, that the Do¢tor has given as ume 
doubted proofs of his learning, candor, and judgment, in his fecond 
and laft volumes, as he did in his firft. He appears, indeed, 
through the whole of his performance, to be well acquainted 
with his fubjeét ; carefully to have ftudied the beft Writers upoo 
it, both antient and modern; and to be poffefled of every quar 
lification neceflary, for acquitting himfelf with honour in fo difs 
ficult an undertaking. 


Having in his firft volume deduced his work to, and exe 
plained fome parts of, the prophecies of Daniel, before he pro- 
ceeds to the explication of other parts, he confiders the princt 

al objections which have been made to the genuinenefs of the 
book of Daniel. ‘There is all the external evidence, he tells 


us, of its genuinenefs and authenticity, that can well be had, 


or defired in a cafe of this nature ; not only the teftimony moh 
| | | Whos 
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whole Jewith church and nation, who have conftantly receive 
it as canonical, but of Jofephus particularly, who commends 


Daniel as the greateft of prophets; of the Jewifh Targums and , 


Talmuds, which frequently cite and appeal to his authority; of 
St, Paul and St. John, who have copied many of his prophe- 
cies; of our Saviour himfelf, who cites his words, and ftiles 
him Daniel the Prophet ; of antient hiftorians, who relate many 
of the fame tranfactions ; of the mother of the feven fons, and 
of the father of the Maccabees, who both recommend the ex- 
ample of Daniel to their fons ; of old Eleazar in Egypt, who 
praying for the Jews then fuffering under the perfecution of 
Ptolemy Philopater, mentions the deliverance of Daniel out of 
the lion’s den, and of the three men out of the fiery furnace ; 
of the Jewifh high-prieft, who fhewed Daniel’s prophecies 
to Alexander the Great, while he was at Jerufalem; and 
finally, of Ezekiel, a contemporary Writer, who greatly ex- 
tols his piety and aux/dom. Noor is the internal lefs powerful and 
convincing, we are told, than the external evidence; for 
the language, the ftile, the manner of writing, and all other 
internal, marks and charaéters, are perfectly agreeable to that 
age; and Daniel appears plainly and undeniably to have been 
a prophet by the exact accomplifhment of his prophecies, as 
well thofe which have already been fulfilled, as thofe which are 
now fulfilling in the world. 


Having thus endeavoured to eftablifh the genuinenefs and au- 
thenticity of the book of Daniel, he proceeds to confider the 
vifion of the Ram and He-goat, and the prophecy of the things 
noted in the Scripture of truth; but an abttract of what he has 
advanced on this part of his fubject, were it poffible for us to 
give aclear one within the limits to which we are confined, 
would afford but little entertainment to the generality of our 
Readers, There is, indeed, much obfcurity and difficulty in 
feveral parts of the fubject, and commentators have purfued fo 
many different paths, that it is not always eafy, even for a dif- 
cerning Reader, to know whom it is beft and fafeft to follow, 
In regard to this part of the work, therefore, we hall culy ob- 
ferve in general, that the learned Deétor feems to have care- 
fully confulted Greek and Roman, Jewith and Chriftian Au- 
thors ; and, with great judgment, to have collected fomethjnag 
from all, toward explaining and illuftrating the great variety of 
Particulars contained in the prophecics under his pre ent confi- 
deration, : 


From the prophecies of Daniel, he proceeds to thofe of our 
aviour, relating to the deftruction of Jerufalem: and here 
he fets out with obferving, that the Jewifh church, confifting 


only of a fingle nation, and living under a theocracy, or the 
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immediate government of God, experienced continual interpo! 
fitions of a particular Providence in its favour and prote@tion, 
and was from time to time inftructed by prophets raifed up, and 
fent one after another, as occafions required. But the Chriftian 
church, he fays, being defigned to comprehend the whole world, 
was like the world at firft erected by miracle, and, like the 
world too, is fince governed by a general providence, by eftas 
blifhed laws, and the mediation of fecond caufes. This differ. 
ence in the nature and conftitution of the two churches, is the 
reafon, we are told, why prophecies and miracles, and other 
extraordinary powers, which were continued fo long, and fe. 
peated fo frequently, in the Jewifh church, were in the Chriftiag 
church confined to the firft ages, and limited chiefly to the per- 
ions of our bleffed Saviour, his difciples, and their companions, 


Our Saviour, as he was the great fubjeét of prophecy, fo he 
was an illuftrious prophet himfe!f; as he excelled in all other 
fpiritual gifts and graces, fo he was eminent in this alfo; and 
gave ample proofs of his divine commiffion by his prophecies as 
well as by his miracles. He foretold not only his own pafiion, 
death, and refurrection, but alfo the manner and circumftances 
of them ; he foretold that his apoftles fhould be enabled, of plain 
fifhers, to become fifhers of men; that they fhould be endued 
with power from on high, to fpeak with new tongues, and to 
work miracles; that they fhould-go forth into all nations, and 
publifh the glad tidings of the goipel unto the uttermoft parts 
of the earth. He foretold the perfecutions and fufferings which 
his difciples fhould undergo, and particularly by what manner 
of death Peter, in his old age, fhould glorify God, and that 
John fhould furvive till after the deftruction of Jerufalem. He 
foretold the rejection of the Jews, and the calling of the Gen- 
tiles; that the kingdom of Heaven fhould be taken away from 
the former, and be given to the latter, who fhould bring forth 
the fruits thereof; that the number of his difciples, from fmall 
beginnings, fhould increafe wonderfully, as a little feed orow: 
eth into a tree, and a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump; 
that his church fhould be fo founded on a rock, that it fhould 
ftand for ever, and all the powers of Hell fhould not prevail 
againft it. Thefe things were moft of them contrary to all hue 
man appearances, and impoffible to be forefeen by human pru- 
dence, or effected by human power; and he muft be thoroughly 
acquainted with the hearts of men, and with the direétion and 
difpofition of future events, who could foretell them with {uch 
certainty and exactnefs: and fome of them are actually accomp: 
jifhing in the world at this prefent time, 


But none of our Saviour’s prophecies, the Doctor obferves, 
are more remarkable than thofe relating to the deftruction. of 


Jerus 
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Jerufalem; thefe he confiders as they are expreffed in the twenty- 
fourth chapter of St. Matthew, taking in alfo what is fuperadded by 
the other evangelifts, upon parallel occafions, A particular ac- 
count of what he has faid will not be expected from us; we fhall 
therefore content ourfelves with laying before our Readers what 
the Doétor has advanced towards the clofe of his differtations on 
this part of his fubjeét, and leave them to their own reflections 


upon it. 


© When we firft entered,’ fayshe, ¢ on an explanation of our 
Saviour’s prophecies, relating to the deftruction of Jerufalem, 
comprifed chiefly in this twenty-fourth chapter of St. Matthew, 
it was obferved, that the difciples in their queftion propofe two 
things to our Saviour, firft when fhould be the time of his com- 
ing, or the deftruction of Jerufalem, and fecondly, what fhould 
be the figns of it, (ver. 3.) Tell us when fhall thefe things be, and 
what foall be the fign of thy coming, and of the conclufion of the 
age. The latter part of the queftion our Saviour anfwered firft, 
and treateth at large of the figns of the deftruction of Jerufalem 
from the fourth verfe of the chapter, to the 31ft inclufive. He 
toucheth upon the moft material paflages and accidents, not 
only of thofe which were to forerun this great event, but like- 
wife of thofe which were to attend, and immediately to follow 
upon it: and having thus anfwered the latter part of the queftion, 
he proceeds now, in verfe thirty-fecond, to anfwer the former 
part of the queftion, as to the time of his coming, and the de- 
ftruétion of Jerufalem. 


‘ He begins with obferving, that the figns which he had gi- 
ven would be as certain an indication of the time of his com- 
ing, as the fig-tree’s putting forth its leaves is of the approach 
of fummer ; (ver. 32, 33.) Now learn a parable of the fig-tree: 
when his branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know 
that fummer is nigh: fo likewife ye, when ye foall fee all thefe 
things, know that it is near, or he is near, even at the doors. He 
proceeds to declare, that the time of his coming was at no very 
great diftance; and to fhew that he hath been {peaking all thts 
while of the deftruétion of Jerufalem, he affirms with his ufual 
afirmation, (ver. 34.) Verily I fay unto you, This generation 


foall not pafs, till all thefe things be fulfilled. t is to mea won- ~ 


der how any man can refer part of the foregoing difcourfe to 
the deftru&tion of Jerufalem, and part to the end of the world, 
or any other diftant event, when it is faid fo pofitively here in 
the conclufion, 4// thefe things fhall be fulfilled in this generation. 
It feemeth as if our Saviour had been aware of fome fuch mif- 
application of his words, by adding yet greater force and em- 
phafis to his affirmation, (ver. 35.) Heavex and earth fhall pafs 
way, but my wards Shall nat pafs gway. It is a common figure 
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of ipeech in the oriental languages, to. fay of two things, thag. 


the one fhall be, and the other fhall not be, when the meanin 

is only, that the one fhall happen fooner,. or more cafily than 
the other. As in this inftance of our Saviour, Heaven ang 
earth shall pafs away, but my words fhall not pafs away, the 
meaning is, Heaven and earth fhall fooner, or more eafily, pag 
away, than. my words fhall pals away; the frame of the unj. 
verfe fhall fooner or more eafily be diffolved, than my words 
fhall not be fulfilled: And thus it is exprefled by St. Luke upon 
a like occafion, (xvi. 17.) Jt is eafer for heaven and earth t 
pafs, than one tittle of the law to fail. 


In another place, he fays, (Matt. xvi. 28.) There are fome 
franding here, who fhall not tafte of death, till they fee. the: fan of 
man coming in bis kingdom: intimating, that it would not fuc- 
ceed immediately, and yct not at fuch a diftance of time, but 
that fome then living fhould be fpectators of the calamities com. 
ing upon the nation. In like manner he fays to the women, 
who bewailed and lamented him as he was going to be crucified, 
(Luke xxiii. 28.) Daughters of Ferufalem, weep not for me, but 
weep for yourselves, and for your children: which fufiiciently im- 
plied, that the days of diltrefs and mifery were coming, and 
would fall on them and their children. But at that time there 
was not any appearance of fuch immediate ruin. The wile 
politician could not have inferred it from the then prefent ftate 
of affairs. Nothing lefs than Divine prefcience could have cet 
tainly forefeen and foretold it. 


© But ftill the exact time of this judgment was unknown toall 
creatures, (ver. 36.) But of that day and hour knoweth no man, 
no not the angels of Heaven, but my father only. ‘The word wpm 
is of larger fignification than hour; and befides it feemeth fome- 
what improper to fay, of that day and hour knoweth no man ; for 
if the day was not known, certainly the Jour was not, andit 
was fuperfluous to make fuch an addition. I conceive, there- 
fore that the paflage fhould be rendered, not of that day and 
hour 4noweth no man, but of that day and feafon knoweth no man, 
as the word is frequently ufed in the beft Authors, both facred 
and prophane. It is true our Saviour declares, all thefe things 
Shall be fulfilled in this generation ; it is true, the prophet Daniel 
hath given fome intimation of the time in his famous prophecy 
of the feventy weeks: but though this great revolution was to 
happen in that generation; though it was to happen towards 
the conclufion of feventy weeks, or 490 years, to be computed 
from a certain date that is not eafy to be fixed; yet the partt 
cular day, the particular /ea/on, in which it was to happen, 
might yet remain a fecret to men and angels: and our Saviour 
had before (ver, 20) advifed his aifciples to pray, that theit 
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ight be not in the winter, neither on the Jabbath-day. The day 
not being known, they might pray that their flight be not on the 
“bbath-day; the feafon not being known, they might pray that 
their fight be not in the winter. As it was in the days of Noah, 
fith our Saviour, (ver. 37, 38, 39,) fo fhall it be now. As 
then, they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage, till they were furprized by the flood, notwithflanding 
the frequent warnings and admonitions of that preacher of righ- 
teoufnels: fo now, they fhall be engaged in the bufinefS and 
pleafures of the world, little expecting, little thinking, of this 
univerfal ruin, till it come upon them, notwithftanding the ex- 
refs predictions and declarations of Chrift and his apoftles. 
Then foall two be in the field, the one fhall be taken, and the other 
left: Two women fhail be grinding at the mill, the one fhall be ta- 
ken, and the other left. (ver. 40, 41.) That is, Providence will 
then make a diftinction between fuch, as are not at all diftin- 
guifhed now. Some fhall be refcued from the deftruction of Je- 
rufalem, like Lot out of the burning of Sodom; while others, 
no ways perhaps different in outward circumftances, fhall be 
left to perifh in it. 


© The matter is carried fomewhat farther in the parallel place 
of St. Mark ; and it is faid not only, that the angels were ex- 
cluded from the knowlege of the particular time, but that the 
Son himfelf alfo was ignorant of it. The thirteenth chapter of 
that evangelift anfwers to the twenty-fourth of St. Matthew. 
Our Saviour treateth there of the figns and circumftances of his 
coming, and the deftruétion of Jerufalem, from the fifth to the 
twenty-feventh verfe inclufive; and then, at verfe 28, he pro- 
ceeds to treat of the time of his coming, and the deftru€tion 
of Jerufalem.. The text in St. Matthew is, Of that day and 
feafon knoweth no man, no not the angels of Heaven, but my Fa- 
ther only, The text in St. Mark is, Of that day and feafon 
knoweth no man, no not the angels which are in Heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father. tis true, the words xd o vsos, meither 
the Son, were omitted in fome copies of St. Mark, as they are 
inferted in fome copies of St. Matthew: but there is no fufficient 
authority for the omiffion in St. Mark, any more than for the in- 
fertion in St. Matthew. Erxafmus and fome of the moderns 
are of opinion, that the words were omitted in the text of St. 
Matthew, left they fhould afford a handle to the Arians for prov- 
ing the Son to be inferior to the Father: but it was to little 
purpofe to erafe them out of St. Matthew, and to leave them 
flanding in St. Mark. On the contrary, St. Ambrofe and fome 
of the antients aflert, that they were inferted in the text of 
St. Mark by the Arians: bur there is as little foundation or pre- 
fence for this affertion, as there is for the other, It is much 
mare 
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more probable, that they were omitted in fome copies of 
Mark by fome ihdifcreet orthodox, who thought them to bear 
too hard upon our Saviour’s divinity. For all the moft antieng 
copies and tranflations extant retain them; the moft antient fa.. 
thers quote them, and comment upon them: and certainly ig 
is eafier for words to be omitted in a copy, fo as that the omif- 
fion fhould not generally prevail afterwards, than it is for words 
to be inferted in a copy, fo as that the infertion fhould generally 
prevail afterwards. Admit the words therefore as the genuine 
words of St. Mark we mutt, and we may, without any prejudice 
to our Saviour’s divinity. For Chrift may be confidered intwo 
refpects, in his human and in his divine nature; and what is faid 
with regard only to the former, doth not at all affect the latter, 
As he was the great teacher and revealer of his Father’s will, he 
might know more than the angels, and yet he might not know 
all things. It is faid in St. Luke, (ii. 52.) that “Fefus increafed 
in wifdom and flature, and in favour with Ged and man. He 
increafed in wifdem, and coniequently in his human nature he 
was not omnifcient. In his human nature he was the fom 
of David; in his divine nature he was the Jord of David, 
In his human nature he was upon earth; in his divine nature 
he was in heaven (John iii. 13.) even while upon earth. In 
Jike manner it may be faid, that though as God he might 
know all things, yet he might be ignorant of fome things as 
man. And of this particular the Meffiah might be ignorant, 
becaufe it was no part of his office or commiflion to reveal it, 
It is not for you to know the times or the feafons, which the Father 
hath put in his own power, as our Saviour faid (Acts 1.7.) when 
a like queftion was propofed to him. It might be proper for the 
difciples, and for the Jews too by their means, to know the 
figns and circumftances of our Saviour’s coming and the de- 
ftruétion of Jerufalem; but upon many accounts it might be 
unht for them both, to know the precife time. 


‘ Hitherto we have explained this twenty-fourth chapter of 
St. Matthew, as relating to the deftruétion of Jerufalem, .and 
without doubt, as relating to the deftru@tion of Jerufalem, its 
primarily to be underftood. But though it is to be underftood 
of this primarily, yet it is not to be underftood of this only ; for 
there is no queftion that our Saviour had a farther view and 
meaning init. It is ufual with the prophets tu frame and exprels 
their prophecies fo, as that they fhall comprehend more than one 
event, and have their feveral periods of completion. ‘This every 
one muft have obferved, who hath been ever fo little converlant 
in the writings of the antient prophets: and this I conceive to 
be the cafe here, and the deftruCtion of Jerufalem to be typical 
of the end of the world. The deftruction of a great city is@ 
lively type and image of the end of the world; and we _ 
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obferve that our Saviour no fooner, begins to {peak of the de- 
fruétion of Jerufalem, than his figures are raifed, his language 
is fwelled, and he expreffes himfelf in fuch terms, as in a lower 
fenfe, indeed, are applicable to the deftruction of Jerufalem, 
but defcribe fomething higher in their proper and genuine figni- 
fication. The fun fhall be darkened, the moon fhall not give her 
light, the flars fhall fall from Heaven, the powers of the Hea- 
vens fhall be fhaken, the fon of man Jhall come in the clouds of 
Heaven with power and great glory, and be fhall fend bis angels 
with a great found of atrumpet, and they fhall gather together his 
eleét from the four winds, from one end of Fleaven to the other. 
Thefe paflages in a figurative fenfe, as we have feen, may be 
underftood of the deftruction of Jerufalem, but in their literal 
fenfe can be meant only of the end of the world. In like man- 
ner that text, Of that day and feafon knoweth no man, no not the 
angels of Heaven, but my Father only; the confiftence and con- 
neétion of the difcourfe obiige us to underftand it as fpoken of 
the time of the deftru€tion of Jerufalem ; but in a higher fenfe 
it may be true alfo, of the time of the end of the world, and 
the general judgment. All the fubfequent difcourfe too, we 
may obferve, doth not relate fo properly to the deitruction of 
Jerufalem, as to the end of the world, and the general judg- 
ment. Our Saviour lofeth fight, as it were, of his former fub- 
jet, and adapts his difcourfe more to the latter. And the end 
of the Jewifh ftate was in a manner the end of the world to 
many of the Jews. 


‘ The remaining part of the chapter is fo clear and eafy, as 
to need no comment or explanation.’ 


The Doétor now proceeds to the confideration of St. Paul’s 
Prophecy of the Man of Sin, ard introduces his differtation 
upon it with obferving, that St. Paul’s and St. John’s predictions 
are in a manner the copies of Daniel’s originals, with fome im- 
provements and additions. ‘The fame times, the fame perfons, 
he fays, and the fame events are defcribed by St. Paul and St. 
John, as well as by Daniel; and it might therefore with reafon 
be expected, that there fhould be fome fimilitude and refemblance 
in the principal features and characters. 


St. Paul has left in writing, befides others, two moft memor- 
able prophecies, both relating to the fame fubject, the one con- 
cerning the Man of Sin, the other concerning the Apoftacy of 
the latter Times ; the former contained in the fecond epiftle to 
the Theflalonians, and the latter in the firft epiftle to Timothy, 
The prophecy concerning the Man of Sin having been deliver- 
ed firft in time, our Author confiders it firft in order; and for 
the fuller manifeftation of the truth and exaétnefs of the pre- 
diction, 
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digtion, he firft inveftigates the genuine fenfe and meaning ¢f 
the paflage ; then fhews how it has been miftaken and mifap. 
plied by tome famous commentators ; and laftly, endeavours tp 
vindicate and eftablifh what he conceives to be the only true ang 
Jegitimate application. | 


The apoftle introduces the fubje& thus, (2 Theff. ii. 1, 2) 
Now we befeech you, brethren, by the coming of our Lord Fefy 
Chri, &c. The prepofition; which is tranilated 4y, we ar 
told, ought rather to have becn tranflated concerning, as it figni. 
fies in other places of fcripture, and in other authors both Greek 
and Latin. For the apoftle does not befeech them by the com. 
ing of Chrift, but the coming of Chrift is the fubject of which 
he is treating ; and it is in relation to this fubject, that he defirey 
them not to be difturbed or afftrighted, neither by revelation, 
nor by meflage, nor by letter, as from him, as if the dapof 
Chrift’s coming was at hand. The phrafes of the coming 
Chrif? and the day of Chrif? may be underftood, ’tis faid, either 
figuratively of his coming in judgment upon the Jews, or lite. 
rally of his coming in glory to judge the world. ‘They maybe 
fometimes ufed in the former fenfe, but they are more generally F 
employed in the latter, by the writers of the New Teftamen; 
and the latter, our Author fays, is the proper fignification in F 
this place. 


It was a point of great importance for the Theffalonians not 


to be miftaken in this particular ; becaufe if they were ~ to 


believe that the coming of Chrift was at hand, and he fhould 
not come according to their expectation, they might be ftag- 
gered in their faith, and finding part of theirCreed to be fall, 
might be hafty enough to conclude that the whole was fo. The 
apoftle therefore cautions them, in the ftrongeft manner, againt 
this delufion ; and aflures them, that other memorable events 
will take place before the coming of our Lord. Let mo mm 
(ver. 3. and 4.) deceive you by any means: for that day fhall mh 
come, except there come a falling away firft, and that man of fi 
be revealed, the fon of perdition; who oppofeth and exalteth himfélf 
above all that is called God, or that is worfbipped; fo that hea 
God fitteth in the temple of God, foewing himfelf that he is Gib 
The apoftafy here defcribed, cur Author fays, is plainly notol 
acivil, but of a religious nature; nota revolt from the gover 
ment, but a defection from the true religion and worfhip. 


If the notion of the man of fin be derived from any antient 
prophet, it muft be derived, we are told, from Daniel, who 
has defcribed the like arrogant and tyrannical power : (vil. 25>) 
He foall {peak great words againft? the Moft High, &c. And 
again, (xi. 36.) The king foall do according to his will, and r 
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+ frail exalt bimjelf, and magnify himfelf above every God, and frall 
peak marvellous things againf? the God of gods. Any man may 
be fatisfied, the IJoétor thinks, that St. Paul alluded to this de- 
fcription by Danicl, becaufe he has not only borrowed the ideas, 
but has even adopted fome of the phrafes and expreflions. The 
man of fin may fignify either a fingle man, or a fucceffion of 
men. A fucceffion of men being meant in Daniel, it is proba- 
ble, that the fame was intended here alfo. It is the more proba- 
ble, becaufe a fingle man appears hardly fufficient for the work 
here afigned ; and it is agreeable to the phrafeology of {cripture, 
and efpecially to that of the prophets, to fpeak of a body or 
number of men under the character of one. 


By the temple of God, ’tis faid, the apoftle could not well 
mean the temple at Jerufalem, becaufe, that he knew very well 
would be totally deftroyed within a few years. Under the gof- 
pel difpenfation the temple of God is the church of Chrift: and 
andthe man of fin’s /ittimg implies his ruling and prefiding there, 
and fitting there as God implies his claiming divine authority in 
things fpiritual as well as temporal, and /hewing himfelf that be . 
is God implies his doing it with great pride and pomp, with 
great parade and oftentation. 


Having thus endeavoured to inveftigate the genuine fenfe 
and meaning of the paffage, our Author proceeds to fhew that 
it has been ftrangely miftaken and mifapplied by fome famous 
commentators. The man of jin, according to Grotius, was the 
Roman emperor Caligula, who did not at firft difcover his wic- 
ked difpofition. He vainly preferred himfelf before all the gods 
of the nations, even before Jupiter Olympius and Capitolinus ; 
and ordered his ftatue to be fet up in the temple at Jerufalem. 
Dr. Hammond applies the prophecy to Simon Magus and the 
Gnoftics ; Le Clerc fuppofes that the apoffacy was the great re- 
volt of the Jews from the Romans, that the man of /in was the 
rebellious Jews, and efpecially their famous leader Simon, not Ma- 
gus, but the fon of Gioras, Dr. Whitby, by the apo/facy, under- 
ftands the revolt of the Jews from the Roman empire, or from 
the faith ; and the late profeflor Wetftein, by the man. of fin, 
and the wicked one, underftands Titus, or the Flavian family. 


After making fome general curfory reflections on thefe feveral 
explications, the doétor proceeds thus. —‘* The detection of 
falfhood is the next ftep towards the difcovery of truth: and 
having feen how this paflage hath been miftaken and mifapplied 
by fome famous commentators, we may be the better enabled to 
Vindicate and eftablifh what we conceive to be the only true and 
egitimate application. The Theffalonians, from fome expref- 
fions in the former epiftie, were alarmed as if the end of the 
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world was at hand, and Chrift was coming to judgment, 

apoftle, to correct their miftakes and diffipate their fears, affures 
them, thatthe coming of Chrift will not be yet awhile; there 
will be firft a great apoftafy or defection of Chriftians from the 
true faith and worfhip. ‘This apoftafy all the concurrent marks 
and characters will juftify us in charging upon the church of 
Rome. The apoftle mentions this apoftafy in another place, 
(1 Tim. IV. 1, &c.) and fpecifies fome articles, as doctrines of 
demons, forbidding to marry, and commanding to abflain fram 
meats, Which will warrant the fame conclufion. The true 
Chriftian worfhip is the worfhip of the one only God thro’ the ong 
only mediator between God and men, the man Chrift ‘fefus: and 
from this worfhip the church of Rome hath notorioufly de 
parted by fubftituting other mediators, and invocating and ador. 
ing faints and angels. Nothing is apoftafy, if idolatry be not,’ 
and the fame kind of idolatry is practifed in the church of Rome, 
that the prophets and infpired writers arraign and condemn 4g 
apoftafy and rebellion in the Jewifh church. The Jews never 
totally rejected the true God, but only worfhipped him thro’ 
the medium of fome image, or in conjunction with fome other 
beings: and are not the members of the church of Rome guilty 
of the fame idolatry and apoftafy in the worfhip of images, in 
the adoration of the hoft, inthe invocation of angels and faints, 
and in the oblation of prayers and praifes to the virgin Mary, 
as much or more than to God bleffed for ever? This is the 


grand corruption of the Chriftian church, this is the apoffa/y asit 
is emphatically called, and deferves to be called, the <odia) 
that the apoftle had warned the Theffalonians of before, the 
apoftafy that had alfo been foretold by the prophet Daniel. 


“ If the apoftafy be rightly charged upon the church of Rome, 
it follows of conlequence that the man of fin is the pope, net 
meaning this or that pope in particular, but the pope in ge 
as the chief head and fupporter of this apoftafy. “The apoltalp 
produces him, and he again promotes the apoftafy. He is pro» 
perly the man of fin, not only on account of the {candalous lives 
of many popes, but by reafon of their more fcandalous doctrines’ 
and principles, difpenfing with the moft neceflary duties, and 
gtanting or rather felling pardons and indulgencies to the 
abominable crimes. Or if by /i be meant idolatry particulasly 
as inthe Old Teftament, it is evident to all how he hath cor 
rupted the worfhip of God, and perverted it from /pirit and 
truth to fuperftition and idolatry of the grofleft kind. He alfo, 
like the falfe apoftle Judas, is the fon of perdition, whether ae 
tively as being the caule and occaiion of deftruction to others, 
or paflively as being deftined and devoted to deftru€tion himéelf. 
Fle oppofeth; he is the great adverfary ta God and man, excom 
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friunicating and anathematizing, perfecuting and deftroying by 
croifadoes and inquifitions, by maflacres and horrid executions, 
thofe fincere Chriftians, who prefer the word of God to all the 
authority of men. ‘The Heathen emperor of Rome may have 
flain his thoufands of innocent Chriftians, but the Chriftian bi- 
fhop of Rome hath flain his ten thoufands. There is fcarce 
any country, that hath not at one time or other been made the 
ftage of thefe bloody tragedies; fcarce any age, that hath not 
in one place or other feen them acted. He exalteth him/elf above 
all that is called God or that is worfhipped; not only above infe- 
rior magiftrates, but likewife above bifhops and primates, ex- 
erting an abfolute jurifdiction and. uncontrolled fupremacy over 
all; nor only above bifhops and primates, but likewife above 
kings and emperors, depofing fome, and advancing others, 
obliging them to proftrate themfelves before him, to kifs his 
toe, to hold his f{tirrup, to wait bare- footed at his gate, treading, 
even. upon the neck, and kicking off the imperial crown with 
his foot; nor only above kings and emperors, but likewife above 
Chrift and God himfelf, making the word of God of none effec? by 
bis traditions, forbidding what God hath commanded, as mar- 
riage, communion in both kinds, the ufe of the fcriptures in 
the vulgar tongue, and the like, and alfo commanding or allow- 
ing what God hath forbidden, as idolatry, perfecution, works, 
of fupererogation, and various other inftances. So that he.as 
God fitteth in the temple of God, fbawing himfelf that be is Gad, 
He is therefore in profeffion a Chriftian, and a Chriftian bifhop. 
His fitting in the temple Hd God plainly implies his having his feat 
or cathedral in the chriftian church: and he fitteth there as Ged, 
efpecially at his inauguration, when he fitteth upon the high 
altar'in St. Peter’s church, and maketh the table of the Lord his 
footftool, and in that pofition receiveth adoration. “At all times 
heexercifeth divine authority in the church, /howing himfelf that 
beis God, affecting divine titles and attributes as holinefs and f- 
fallibility, affuming divine powers and prerogatives.in condemn- 
ing and abfolving men, in retaining and forgiving fins, in afferting 
his decrees to be of the fame or greater authority than the word 
of God, and commanding them to be received under the penalty 
of the fame or greater damnation. Like another Salmoneus he 
is proud to imitate the ftate and thunder of the Almighty; and 
is ftiled, and pleafed to be ftiled, ‘ Our Lord God the pope 5 
* another God upon earth; king of kings, and lord of lords. 
* The fame is the dominion of God and the pope. To believe 
* that our Lord God the pope might not decree, as he decreed, ‘ 
* it were a matter of herefy. The power of the pope is greater 
* than all created power, and extends itfelf to things celeftial, 
* terreftrial, and infernal. The pope doeth whatfoever he lift- 
‘eth, even things unlawful, and is more than God,’ Such 
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blafphemies are not only allowed, but are even ‘approved, en. 
couraged, rewarded in the writers of the church of Rome; and 
they are not only the extravagances of private writers, but are 
the language even of public decretals and acts of councils, So 
that the pope is evidently the God upon earth: at leaft there is 
no one like him, who exalteth himfelf absve every God; no 
one like him, who fitteth as God in the temple of God, Sowing 
himfelf that he 1s God. 


The fubjeé& of the laft differtation in the fecond volume, is St, 
Paul’s prophecy of the apoftafy of the latter times. ‘This apoftaly 
the apoftle defcribes in his firft epiftle to ‘Timothy, chap. iv, 
Vv. 1, 2, 3. Now the Spirit fpeaketh exprefly, 8cc. which paflage 
our Author thinks may be better tranflated thus: Bat the Spirit 
Speaketh exprefly, that in the latter times fome fhall apoftatize from 
the faith, giving heed to erroneous {pirits, and doétrines concerning 
demons, through the hypocri/y of ars, having their confcience feared 
with a hot iron, forbidding to marry, and commanding to abflain 
from meats, which God hath created to be received with thank{giv 
ing of them which believe and know the truth, The true inter 
pretation and exact completion of this prophecy he now endea- 
vours to fhew ; but as he acknowledges that what he has offer. 
ed, in the courfe of this differtation, differs in nothing, but the 
drefs and clothing, from what Mr. Mede has advanced ‘upon 
the fubje&t, we fhall take up no time in giving an account of 
this part of the doétor’s work. : 


- In regard to the laft volume we fhall fay but Jittle... The 
fubject of it is the Revelation of St. Fobn; a book, which, we 
are not afhamed to declare, we do not underftand. -Weatefat, 
however, from thinking with Dr, South, that this: book either 
finds a man mad, or makes him fo; nor would we be thought 
to.cenfure thofe learned men, who employ theit time and abil 
ties in ftudying and endeavouring to explain it; on the contrary, 
we book upon every attempt to throw light upon it, when con- 
ducted with modefty and judgment, as highly commendable. 
Thofe who will give themfelves the trouble of perufing what 
Dr. Newton has faid upon it, will fee, that he has treated his 
fubje& with greater modefty, and has lefs indulged fanciful con- 
pepe, than moft of thoie who have written upon. it before 
im, 

After giving an analyfis of the Revelation, the do€tor repre: 
fents the prophecies relating to popery in one view; COM 
cluding his work with fome very juft inferences from thofe in- 
ftances of the truth of prophecy which he has produced 5 and 
with fome pertinent obfervations onthe harmony, variety, a? 
beauty of the prophetic writings : tothe underftanding of wey 
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he juftly fays, human learning is highly neceffary, and particu- 
larly a competent knowledge of hiftory, facred and profane, an- 


cient and modern, 





——SS 


The Hiftory of Scatland, during the reigns of Queen Mary and of 
King Fames VI. till bis acceffion to the crown of England. 
With a review of the Scotch biflory previous to that period ; and 
an appendix containing original papers. tn two volumes. B 


William Robertfon, D. D. 4to. 11 15. in boards, Millar, 


T has been a common failing amorg moft hiftorians, to be- 

in with an abrupt detail of events, without any introduc- 

tory fyftem, which may ferve for a clue to their hiftory; but 

to lead us to a knowlege of facts, without firft unravelling prins 

ciples, is only to pleafe the imagination, or: grati/y curiofity, 
without improving the underftanding. 


It is the bufinefs of hiftory not only to record truth, but to 
convey inftruction. Nothing cam be inftructive, which is not 
intelligible : and it is often inrpoffible to have a clear compre- 
henfion of hiftorical paflages, without being previaufly acquaint- 
ed with the nature of the country, the form of. the conftitution 
or fundamental laws, and the manners of the inhabitants. 


. The nature of the country does, ina great meafure, prefcribe 
the particular mode of conftitution ; and both. generaily co-ope- 
rate to frame the manners of the people: and though,. perhaps, 
accidental caufes, or fome fudden efforts cf legiflative policy, 
may, for a while, fufpend the effects of thefe principles, yet, in 
procefs of time, they will not fail, in fome degree, to recover 
their original influence. Their prevalence, is the primary fource 
from ‘whence we muft generally trace the efficient cailes, that 
immediately produce thofe remarkable events and réyolutions, 
which hiftory commemorates. . Without a thorough conception 
of them, all is. confufion and amazement. ' 


When we-read, for inftance, that to apprehend! and punifh 
acriminal in Scotland, often required the union and effort of 
half akingdom, and that no lefs than eleven counties were fum- 
moned by royal proclamation to guard the perfon'who was'to 
achas judge, and enable him to enforce his decifions;’ we ftand 
aftonithed to find fuch an extraordinary armament neceffary'té 
{upport the civil jurifdiétion : but when’ we are'previoully made 
acquainted with the antient genius and f{pirit of the Scotch go- 
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vernment, our aflonifhment ceafes; and we immediately com. 
prehend the neceflity of fuch an armed force to protect the ad- 
miniftrators of juftice, and fuperintend the execution of legal 
fentences. 


Tte'very learned and ingenious Author of the hiftory before 
us, feems to have been thoroughly apprized of the expedience of 
Jcading the reader through a regular progrefs of natural caufes 
and fundamental inftitutions, before he enters upon a detail of 
particular events. 


He judicioufly paves the way to the enfuing hiftory, firft by 
tracing the origin of the Scots; of whom, he fays, we receive 
the earlieft accounts, not from their own, but from the Roman 
authors. When the Romans, under Agricola, firft carried 
their arms into the northern parts of Britain, they found it pof 
feffed by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike people; and 
having repulfed rather than conquered them, they erected a 
ftrong wall between the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and there 
fixed the boundaries of their empire. Adrian, on account of 
the difficulty of defending fuch a diftant frontier, contracted the 
limits of the Roman province in Britain, by building a fecond 
wall, which ran between Newcaftle and Carlifle. “The ambi- 
tion of fucceeding emperors, endeavoured to recover what Adrian 
had abandoned; and the country between the two walls. was 
alternately under the dominion of the Romans and the Caledo- 
nians. About the beginning of the fifth century, the inroad of 
the Goths and other Barbarians obiiged the Romans, in order 
to defend the centre of their empire, to recall thofe legions 
which guarded the frontier provinces ; and at the fame time 
they quitted all their conquefts in Britain. 


North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the dominion 
of the Scots and Picts. The former were probably a colony of 
the Celte or Gauls; to whom their affinity eppears from their 
Janguage, their manners, and religious rites. “They landed firk 
in Ireland, if we may believe the common accounts; and ex- 
tending themfelves by degrees, came at laft to the coafts op- 
pofite to that-ifland, and fixed their habitations there. Fierce 
and bloody wars were, during feveral ages, carried on between 
them and. the-Pidis. At length, Kenneth IL. the fixty-ninth 
king of the Scots, (according to their own fabulous authors) 
obtained a compleat victory over the Piéts, and united, under 
one monarchy, the whole country, from the wall of Adrian, tothe 
northern ocean ; and his kingdom* became known by its prefent 
name, which is derived from a people who at firft fettled there 
as flrangers, and remained long obfcure and inconfiderable. 


From 
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From this period, our Author obferves, the hiftory of Scot- 
Jand would merit fome attention, were it accompanied with any 
certainty. But as our remote antiquities are’ involved in the 
fame darknefs with thofe of other nations, a calamity peculiar 
toourfelves, fays he, has thrown almoft an equal obfcurity over 
our more recent tranfactions. ‘This was occafioned by the ma- 
licious policy of Edward I. of England. ‘Towards the end of 
the thirteenth century, this monarch called in queftion the in- 
dependency of Scotland ; , pretending that that kingdom was 
held as a fief of the crown of England, and fubje&ed to all the 
conditions of a feudal tenure. In order to eftablifh his claim, 
he feized the public archives, he ranfacked churches and monaf- 
teries, and getting pofleffion, by force or fraud, of many hifto- 
rical monuments, that tended to prove the antiquity or freedom 
‘of the kingdom, he carried fome of them into England, com- 
manding the reft to be burned: and only fome imperfe& chroni- 
cles efcaped his rage. 


The Writer then divides the hiftory of Scotland into four 
periods. ‘The firft reaching from the origin of the monarchy, 
to the reign of Kenneth IT. The fecond from Kenneth’s con- 
queft of the Picts to the reign of Alexander III. The third ex- 
tending to the deathof James V. ‘The laft, from thence to the 
acceflion of James VI. to the crown of Scotland. Lupland Le” 


The firft period, he obferves, is the region of pure fable and ; 
conjecture, ‘Truth begins to dawn in the fecond. Inthe third, 
the hiftory of Scotland becomes more authentic; and in the 
laft, is highly interefting and important. 


—s . 
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Before our Author enters upon the hiftory of the laft of thefe if 
oF periods, he takes a review of the third era, which opens | 
of with the famous controverfy concerning the’ independency 
eit of Scotland. This queftion our hiftorian examines with great | 
mi judgment and accuracy. Some of the northern counties of 
1. England, he {ays, were early in the hands of the Scotch kings, 

p- who, as far back as the feudal cuftoms can be traced, held thefe 
be pollefions of the kings of England, and did homage to them 
en on that account. This homage, due only for territories which 
ith they held in England, was in no wife derogatory from their 
rs) royal dignity. Nothing is more fuitable to feudal ideas, than 
let that the fame perfon fhould be both a lord and 2 vafia!, indepen- 
he dent in one capacity, and dependent in another. The crown 
ent of England was without~ doubt imperial and independent, ' 
oe though the princes who wore it were, for many ages, the vaf- 3 


fals of the king of France ; and in confequence of their poflef- 
fions in that kingdom, bound to perform all the fervices which 
om a fendal fovercign hada title to exact. The fame, our hifto- 
| M 3 rian 
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tian concludes, was the condition of the monarchy of Scotland; 
free and independent as kings ; but, as pafieffing Englifh tert. 
tories, vaffals to the king of England. 


An unexpected calamity, he obferves, that befel one of the. 
Scotch kings, firft encouraged the Engtifh to think of bringing 
his kingdom under dependence. William, king of Scotland, 
being taken prifoner at Alnwick, Henry II. as the price of hig 
liberty, not only extorted from him an exorbitant ranfom, and’ 
a promife to furrender the places of the greateft ftrength in his 
dominions, but compelled him to do homage for his whole 
kingdom. Richard I. a generous prince, folemnly renounced 
this claim of homage, and abfolved William from the hard con. 
ditions which Henry had impofed. Upon the death of Alex. 
ander III. near a century after, Edward I. availing himfelf of 
the fituation of affairs in Scotland, acquired an influence in that 
kingdom, which no Englifh monarch before him ever pofleffed; 
and imitating the interefted policy of Henry, rather than the 
magnanimity of Richard, reviyed the claim of Sovereignty to 
which the former had pretended. 


Edward was chofen umpire to decide the contefted title be. 
tween Robert Bruce and John Baliol, the two competitors for 
the crown of Scotland. Under pretence of examining the 
queftion with the utmoft folemnity, he fummoned all the Scotch 
barons to meet at Norham, and having gained fome, andin- 
timidated others, he prevailed on all who were prefent, not ex 
cepting Bruce and Balio] the competitors, to acknowledge Scot 
land a fief of the Englifh crown, and to fwear fealty to himas 
their fovereign or /iege ord. ‘To add ftrength to thefe meafures, 
alleging that it was in vain to pronounce a fentence which he 
had not power to execute, Edward demanded pofleffion of the 
kingdom, that he might be able to deliver it to him whofe right 
fhould be found preferable: and to this ftrange demand, both 
the competitors and the nobles afiented. 


At length, Edward finding Baliol the moft obfequious, and 
the leaft formidable of the two competitors, gave judgment in 
his favour, and he thereupon again profeffed himfelf the valla 
of England, Edward, however, beginning too fon to aflume 
the mafter, provoked even the paffive fpirit of Baliol ;., but £¢ 
ward, who had no longer ufe for fuch a pageant king, forced 
him to refign the crown, and openly attempted to feize it# 
fallen to himfelf, by the rebellion of his vaflal, At that crit 
period arofe Sir William Wallace, a hero who ventured alma 
fingly to take arms in defence of the kingdom. But at laft Ro- 
-bert Bruce, the grandfon of him who ftood in competition with 
Robert Baliol, appeared to aflert his own rights, and to we 
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cate the honour of his country: and though the war with Erg- 
land continued with little intermiffion upwards of feventy years; 
Bruce and his pofterity kept poffeflion of the throne of Scgtland, 
and ruled with an authority not inferior to that of its “former 
monarchs. 


Here the Jearned Hiftorian begins to unfold the antient confti- 
tution of Scotland, which, he fays, according to the genius of 
the feudal government, was purely ariftocratical * Before they 
{allied out of their own habitations to conquer the world, many 
of the northern nations, he obferves, feem not to have been 
fubject to the. government of kings; and even where monar- 
chical government was eftablifhed, the prince poflefled but little 
authority. A general rather than a king, his military command 
was extenfive, his civil jurifdiction almoft nothing.’ The army 
which he led was not compofed of foldiers, who could be com- 
pelled to ferve, but of fuch as voluntarily followed his ftandard. 
Thefe conquered not for their leader, but for themfelves ; and 
being free in their own country, renounced not their liberty 
when they acquired new. fettlements. ‘They did not extermi- 
nate the ancient inhabitants of the countries which they fub+ 
dued, but feizing.the greater part of their lands, they took 
their perfons under protection. And the difficulty of maintain- 
ing a new conqueft, as well as the danger cf being attacked by 
new invaders, rendering it neceflary to be always in a pofture of 
defence, the form of government which they eftablifhed, was 
altogether military, and nearly refembled that to which they had 
been accuftomed in their native country. Their general ftill 
continuing to be the head of the colony, part of the conquered 
lands were allotted to him; the remainder, under the name of 
beneficia or fiefs, was divided amongit his principal officers. As 
the common fafety required that thefe officers fhould, upon all 
occafions, be ready to appear in arms, for the common defence, 
and fhould continue obedient to their general, they bound them- 
felves totake the field, when called, and to feryve him witha 
number of men, in proportion to the extent of their tervitory. 
Thefe great officers, again, parcelled out their lands among 
their followers, and annexed the fame condition to the grant. 
A feudal kingdom was properly the encampment of a great 
army; military ideas predominated, military fubordination was 
eftablifhed, and the poffeffion of land was the pay whith foldiers 
Teceived for their perfonal fervice. In eonfequence of thefe no- 
tions, the poflefion of land was granted during pleafure only, 
and kines were elective. In other words, an‘ officer difazreea- 
ble to his general was deprived of his pay, ‘and the!perfon who 
Was moft capable of conduéting an army, was chofen to com- 
‘Mand it. Such were the firft- rudiments, or infan¢yof feudal 
government,’ Y avin te 
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It muft be confeffed, that the principles of the feudal govern. 
ment are here opened and explained in a very fuccinct and.inge, 
nious manner. everthelefs, the Writer is not free from inao. 
curacy, when he tells us, * that part of the conquered lands 
were allotted to the general, and that the remainder, under the 
name of beneficia or fiefs, was divided among his principal ofj- 
cers.” We mutt obferve, that in ¢ the firft rudiments or infancy 
of feudal government,’ thefe were terms altogether unknown, 
We may aflert, upon the authority of Sir Henry Spelman, that 
while the allotments of lands were precarious or at will, they 
were called munera, or gifts. Afterwards, when they became 
temporary and for life, they were called beneficta or * benefices ; 
and they were firft called feuda, or fiefs, when they began to be 
pranted in perpetuity, and not before. 


As an improper ufe of technical terms occafions much con- 
fufion and obicurity, efpecially in points of antiquity, \we 
thought it material to rectify this miftake; and we now with 
pleafure return to our Author, who very juftly obferves, that 
© long before the beginning of the fourteenth century, the feu- 
dal fyftem had undergone many changes, of which the moft con- 
fiderable were, that kings, formerly elective, were then heredi» 
tary; and fiefs granted at firft during pleafure, defcended from 
father to fon, and were become perpetual. Thefe changes, 
not lefs advantageous to the nobles than to the prince, made no 
alteration in the ariftocratical fpirit of the feudal conftitution, 
The king, who at a diftance feems to be invefted with majefty and 
power, appears, ona nearer view, to poflefs none of thefe advane 
tages, which beftow on monarchs their grandeur and authority. 


Our hiftorian then proceeds to explain the general caufes, 
which Jimitted the power of the feudal monarchs. Their reve- 
nues, he obferves, were fcanty. Commerce made little progrefs 
in the kingdoms where the feudal covernment was eftablifbed, 
Inftitutions, which had no other objeét but to infpire a martial 
fpirit, to train men to be foldiers, and to make arms the only 
honourable profeffion, naturally difcouraged the commercial 
arts: and confequently, the revenues arifing from thence were 
inconfiderable. As to other ftated or cafual taxes, they formed 
a revenue too fcanty and precarious, to enable theking to attempt 
any thing that could excite the fear or jealoufy of the nobles, — 


In the next place, the king had no ftanding armies. Mercer 
nary troops were unknown, as long as the feudal government 
fublifted in vigour. Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, ull 
der our prefent forms of government, often render the tyrants of 


* From hence our Clergymen’s livings, at this day, retajn the 
name of Leneficey. 
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their own people, as well as the fcourges of mankind, were 
commonly, under the feudal conftitution, the moft indulgent 
of all princes to their fubjects, becaufe they ftood moft in need 
of their affiftance. A prince, whom even war and viétories did 
not render the mafter of his own army, pofleffed no fhadow of 
military power during times of peace, His difbanded foldiers 
mingled with his other fubjects; nota fingle man received pay 
from him ; many ages elapfed even before a guard was appointed 
to defend his perfon; and deftitute of that great inftrument of 
dominion, a ftanding army, the authority of the king continued 
always feeble, and was often contemptible. 


Laftly, the royal jurifdiction was limitted. By the feudal 
fyftem the king’s judicial authority was extremely circum{cribed. 
At firft, princes feem to have been the fupreme judges of their 
people; and, in perfon, heard and determined all controverfies 
among them. ‘The multiplicity of caufes foon made it neceflary 
to appoint judges, who, in the king’s mame, decided matters 
belonging to the royal jurifdition; but the Barbarians, who 
over-ran Europe, having deftroyed moft of the great cities, and 
the countries which they feized being cantoned out among pow- 
erful barons, who were blindly followed by numerous vaflals, 
whom, in return, they were bound to protect from every injury, 
the adminiftration of juftice was greatly interrupted. Every 
offender fheltered himfelf under the protection of fome powerful 
chieftain, who {creened him from the purfuits of juftice. 


Our hiftorian obferves, that in the fame proportion that the 
king funk in power, the nobles rofe towards independence : and 
acquired greater power in Scotland than in any other kingdom. 
Their retainers, he fays, were fo numerous, that the ufual re- 
tinue of William, the fixth earl of Douglas, confifted of two 
thoufand horfe. He then proceeds to enumerate the particular 
caufes which contributed to enlarge and confirm their power. 


He juftly confiders the nature of their country as one caufe of 
the power and independence of the Scotch nobles. Level and 
open countries, fays he, are formed for fervitude: the autho- 
rity of the fupreme magiftrate reaches with eafe to the moft dif- 
tant corners, and when nature has erected no barriers, and af- 
forded no retreat, the guilty and obnoxious are foon detected 
and punifhed. Mountains, and fens, and rivers, fet bounds to 
defpotic power, and amidft thefe is the natural feat of freedom 
and independence, | 


The want of great cities in Scotland, is mentioned as another 
caufe, which contributed to increafe the power of the nobles: 
Wherever, fays our Hiftorian, numbers of men affemble toge- 
ther, order muft be eftablithed, and a regular form of govern- 
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ment inftituted, the authority of the magiftrate mutt be recogs 
nized, and his decifions meet with prompt and full obedience, 
Laws and fubordination take rife in cities, and where there are, 
few cities, asin Pojand, or none, as in Tartary, there are fey, 
or no traces of any fort of police, 


The divifion of the country into clans is reckoned the next 
caufe which rendered the nobles confiderable. ‘The nations, 
fays our hiftorian, which over-ran Europe, were originally di. 
vided into many {mall tribes ; and when they came to parcel out 
the Jands which they had conquered, it was natural for ever 
chieftain to beftow a portion, in the firft place, upon thofe of 
his own tribe or family. ‘Thefe all held their lands of him; 
and as the fafety of each individual depended-on the general 
union, thefe fmall focietics clung together, and were diftin- 

uifhed by fome common appellation, either patronymical, or 
local, long before the introduction of firnames or enfigns armo- 
rial; but when thefe became common, the defcendants and 
relations of every chieftain aflumed the fame name and arms 
with him; other vaflals were proud to imitate their example, and 
by degrees they were communicated to all thofe who held of the 
fame fuperior. Thus clanfhips were formed; and in a genera 
tion or two, that confanguinity which was at firft, in a great 
meafure, imaginary, was believed to be real. 


Among the remaining caufés, which contributed to advance 
the power and independance of the Scotch nobility, our hifto- 
rian counts the fmall number of nobles: their leagues and com- 
binations; the frequent wars between England and Scotland; 
and the frequent minorities which happened in the latter. 


He then proceeds to take a review of the events favourable to 


the nobles during each minority, from David II. the fon of Ro- | 


bert Bruce, to James V. In the next place, he fhews by what 
general means the kings endeavoured to reftrain the intolerable 
power of the nobles; and then fpecifies the particular methods 
which each king purfued for that purpofe. He then goes onto 
explain the reafons why, amidft all thefe ftruggles, the Scotch 
kings retained an extraordinary influence in parliament. . This 
he attributes to the genius of the feudal government, and the nae 
ture of the Scotch parliament, wherein many of the barons ¢er 
clining attendance, the ecclefiaftics equalled thofe who remain 
ed in number, and being devoted implicitly to the crown, rene 
dered all hope of victory in any ftruggle defperate, Befide, 
thatthe nobles, confcious of their own ftrength, and the king's 
inability to carry acts into execution without their concurrence, 
they trufted either to elude or to contemn them. Our hiftorian 
very accurately analyfes the conftitution of the Scotch pays 
, men, 
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ment, and gives an account of the committee of lords of articles, 
whofe bufinefs it was to prepare and digeft matters for parliament. 
Of this body, half the number being at the king’s devotion, by 
means of his authority with them, he could puta negative upon 
his parliament before debate, as well as after it. 


Having thus explained the internal conftitution of Scotland, 
in the next place he takes a view of the political ftate of Eu- 
rope at that period, when the following hiftory commences. 


Such is the general: fcope of this preliminary book; in which 
our Author appears with uncommon advantage, both as a poli- 
tician and an hiftorian. ‘To explain the conftitutional princi- 

les of arude unpolifhed ftate, to trace the caufes which con- 
tributed to eftablifh a fimple and barbarous policy, and to unfold 
the practices which were made ufe of, to counteract its effects, 
was an undertaking which required no fmall {kill and nicety in the 
execution. Whether we confider our Author with regard to the » 
accurate order and difpofition of his matter, the acutene(s and pe- 
netration of his refearches, the weight and folidity of his reflec- 
ions, or the force and energy of his expreffion, we fhall find him 
equally worthy of attention and applaule. 


By this natural and fkilful introduétion, the Reader’s mind is 
prepared for the hiftory of that period, wherein Scotland was 
miferably torn by inteftine commotions, which produced as fud- 
den and extraordinary revolutions as ever were recorded in the 
annals of antiquity: and this preliminary book enables us to 
difcover the caufes of thofe turbulent events, in the nature and 
conttitution of the kingdom. By this help we read with plea- 
fure, and reap profit from our attention. 


The period we fpeak of begins with the birth of i Queen 
of Scots, who, according to our Author,’ was born a few days 
before the death of her father, James:\V. ‘The fituation in which 
he left the kingdom, alarmed all ranks of men with the profpect 
of a turbulent and difaftrous reign. A war againft England had 
been undertaken without neceffity, and carried’ on without fuc- 
cefs. Many perfons of the firft rank had fallen into the hands 
of the Engiith, in the unfortunate rout near the Firth of Sol- 
way, and were ftill prifoners at London. Among the reft of 
the Nobles there was little union, either in their views or affec- 
tions ; and the religious difputes, occafioned by the opinions of 
the Reformers, growing every day more violent, added to the 
rage of thofe factions which are natural to a form of govern- 
Ment nearly Ariftocratical], coe 


Our Hiftorian proceeds to recount the fecret and open attempts 
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his hopes were all blafted by death, ‘ which happened after q 
reign of greater {plendor than true glory ; buftling, though ot 
active; oppreflive in domeftic government, -in foreign politics 
wild and irregular. But the vices of this Prince, our Author 
adds, were more beneficial to mankind, than the virtues of others, 
His rapacioufnefs, his profufion, and even his tyranny, by de. 
preffing the antient nobility, and by adding new property and 
power to the commons, laid the foundation of Britith liberty, 
His other paffions contributed no lefs towards the downfall of 
Popery, and the eftablifhment of religious freedom in the na- 
tion. His refentment led him to abolifh the power, and his ¢o- 
vetoufnefs to feize the wealth, of the church; and by with. 
drawing thefe fupports, made it eafy, in the following reign, to 
overturn the whole fabrick of fuperiftition.’ 


Nothing can be more juft and animated than this lively por: 
traiture of Henry VIII. Confidered in his private capicity,»he 
was a monfter in nature; as a King, we are indebted to him for 
the effects of his arbitrary fway, though we are by no means 
obliged to him for the motives of his conduct. 


The learned Writer, in the courfe of his hiftory, traces the 
progrefs of the reformation with great care and accuracy ; and 
draws a juft chara€ter of that celebrated and intrepid reformer, 
John Knox, who began his public miniftry at St. Andrews, in 
the year 1547. Our Hiftorian likewife accounts for theefta- 
blifhment of Prefbyterian church government. ‘The ecclefiafti- 
cal government, he obferves, was plainly copied from the civil. 
In Switzerland. and the Low Countries, the nature of the go- 
vernment allowing full {cope to the genius of reformation, all 
pre-eminence of order in the church was deftroyed, and an 
equality eftablifhed, more fuitable to the fpirit of republican a 
licy. The fituation of the primitive church fuggefted the idea, 
and furnifhed the model of the latter fyftem, which has fince 
been called Prefbyterian. Among the firft Chriftians, opprefled 
by continual perfecution, the influence of religion concurred 
with a fenfe of danger, in extinguifhing among them the fpirit 
‘of ambition, and in preferving a parity of rank, the effect of 
their fufferings, and the caufe of many of their virtues. Cal- 
vin, whofe decifions were received among the Proteftants of 
that age with incredible fubmiflion, was the patron and reftorer 
of this fcheme of ecclefiaftical policy. The church of Geneva, 
4ormed under his eye, and by his direction, was efteemed the 
moft perfe& model of this government; and Knox, who, duf- 
ing his refidence in that city, had ftudied and admired it, warm- 
ly recommended it to the imitation of his countrymen, 
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Our limits will not allow us to purfue our Author further on 
this fubject, but we refer the Reader to the book itfelf; where 
he will find the affairs of the church copioufly treated, with great 
moderation, unaffected piety, and good fenfe. We have cho- 
fen to comprize what relates to ecclefiaftical concerns under this 
general epitome, and we now return to the tranfactions of civil 
government. 


The learned Hiftorian takes notice, that the ftruggles between 
the Englifh and Scots, forced the latter into an union with 
France ; in confequence of which, Mary was fent to be educated 
in that kingdom, and at Jength married to the Dauphin.—He re- 
prefents the court of France as the politeft, but moft corrupted 
in Europe; where Mary acquired every accomplifhment which 
could add to her charms as a woman, and contracted many of 
thofe prejudices which occafioned her misfortunes as a Queen. 


The Writer purfues the thread of hiftory through the admi- 
niftration of Mary of Guife, the Poppe So who fuc- 
ceeded as regent during Mary’s minority, upon the refignation 
of the Earl of Arran, the former regent. ‘This period is chiefly 
employed in ftruggles between the Reformed and, the Catholics ; 
with the latter of which the Queen-regent indifcreetly fided, 
and died in the heat of religious conteft. In fumming up her 
character, our Hiftorian fays, * No Princefs ever pofleffed qua- 
lities more capable of rendering her adminiftration illuftrious, 
or her people happy. Of much difcernment, and no lefs ad- 
drefs; of great intrepidity, and equal prudence; gentle and hu- 
mane, without weaknefs; zealous for her religion, without bi- 
gotry; a lover of juftice, without rigour.’ 


Here impartiality obliges us to obferve, that the particulars 
recorded of her adminiftration feem to contradict the general 
character here afcribed to her. The Hiftorian informs us, that 
fhe broke the moft fulemn promifes and treatifes with the Pro- 
teftants, Though fhe undertook to put a ftop to the intended 
trial of the preachers, on condition that they and their retinue 
advanced no nearer Stirling (whither they were marching); yet 
upon the multitude’s difperfing, fhe proceeded to call the preach- 
ers to trial, and upon their non-appearance, the rigour of juf- 
tice (they are our Author’s own words) took place, and they 
Were pronounced-out-laws. It is remarkable likewife, that theie 
violations were, more than once repeated. ‘Therefore we are at 
a lofs to determine with what propriety fhe can be faid to have 
been prudent, gentle, and humane, and a lover of ju/lice with- 
cut rigour, Indeed the Hiftorian may be thought in fome mea- 
lute to account for this. inconfiftency, when he fays, that. ¢ fhe 
Was attached to the Princes of Lorrain, her brothers, with - 
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moft paffionate fondnefs; and that fhe departed, in order fo gra. 
tify them, from every maxim which her own wifdom or huma- 
nity would have approved.” But this, in our judgment, is byt 
a weak defence of her charaéter, and does by no means warrant 
what the Hiftorian has faid of her virtues. Where the heart js 
juft and humane, it will never be fwayed to act in /ettled oppof. 
tion to its own good principles ; though perhaps in fingle inftan. 
ces it may, by mifreprefentation and delufion, be perfuaded to 
purfue meafures inconfiltent with itfelf. Could, we however, 
poflibly imagine any human Being to have a title to jufticeiand 
humanity, whofe actions, through wrong guidance, or any ather 
principle, have an oppofite tendency,. yet we fhould:deem it far 
beneath the virtue and dignity of hiftory to countenance fucha 
fuppofition. There can be no reafonable pretence whatever to 
attribute prudence, juftice, and humanity, to thofe who, from 
a partial and fond attachment to others, perfift in repeated vio. 
Tations of wife and virtuous ‘principles. ‘They only can ‘be 
deemed juft, difcreet, and humane, who act agreeably to the 
dictates of their own reafon and confcience. The eye of man 
can jud¢e only from appearances, and though in particular cafes 
it may be able to feparate the motive from the deed, yet a long 
perfeverance in‘ evil meafures affords a {trong prefumption that 
the heart is a ftranger to virtue. But to return to the hiftory, 
which draws to that period wherein Mary Queen of Scots, en- 
tered upon the bufy fcene of life. : | 


Upon the death of her hufband, Francis II. of France, the 
retired from the French court ; and being invited to return into 
Scotland, began to make ready for her journey: -but whileshe 
was preparing for it, fays our Hiftorian, there w@ fown between 
her and Elizabeth, the feeds of that perfonal jealoufy and dil- 
cord, which imbittered the life, and fhortened the days, of the 
Scotch Queen. He traces, with great judgment and fagacity, 
the origin of that fatal animofity, which fhewed itfelf openly, 
upon Elizabeth’s refufing Mary a fafe condu& during her voy 
age: which neverthelefs did not retard her departure from 
France. Our Author has reprefented Mary’s reluctant parting 
with the French coaft, in the moft moving and affecting de- 
{cription. With her eyes bathed in tears, the gazed upon the 
coaft, and fighing, cried out, ‘ Farewell France! farewell be- 
loved country ! which I fhali never more behold ! 


The Hiftorian proceeds, among other things, to give an a 
count of the negotiations concerning the Queen’s marriage, 
explains the views of the feveral parties interefted, particularly 
of Elizabeth, with great acutenefs and difcernment. In the 
next place he takes a view of the civil commotions which hap- 
pened previous to Mary’s marriage with Lord Darnly, by ~ 
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fhe had James VI. of Scotland. He fhews ftrong feeling, and 


great knowlege of the human heart, in defcribing the rapid pro- 
grefs of the Queen’s affection for her hufband, and her extrava- 
gant averfion which enfued. His account of the murder of the 
King, is circumftantially related ; and the character of that un- 
happy Prince is drawn with great {pirit and judgment. 


The fufpicion of this murder, our Hiftorian obferves, fell 
with almoft a general confent on Bothwell; and fome reflections 
were thrown out, as if the Queen herfelf were no ftranger to 
thecrime. He admits, that there are full proofs of her diflimu- 
lation with her hufband, and adds, that her known fentiments 
with regard to him, gave a great appearance of probability to the 
imputation with which fhe was loaded. 


The hiftory then proceeds to relate the flight manner in which 
this matter was examined; Bothwell’s partial acquittal, and his 
ftrange marriage with the Queen, after a caufelefs divorce from 
his own wife ; the combination of the Nobles againft. the 
Queen and Bothwell ; the rout of the Queen’s. army, which 
ended in her hufband’s ruin, and her own imprifonment; thele 
are the fubjects of the fucceeding pages. 


The diftrefs of Mary, after her-furrender to the Nobles, is 
reprefented in fuch {trong and pathetic terms, that we cannot 
help entertaining the moft tender fentiments of compaffion for fo 
wretched an object, though her vices difgraced her fex; ‘degraded 
her from her dignity, and debafed human nature, 


* As foon as Bothwell retired, Mary furrendered to Kirkaldy, 
who conducted. her toward the confederate army,,-the leaders of 
which received her with much refpeét; and Morton, in. their 
name, made ample profeffions of their future loyalty and obe- 
dience. But fhe was treated by the common foldiers with the 
utmoft infolence and indignity. As fhe marched along, they 
poured upon her all the opprobrious names, which are beitowed 
only on the loweft and moft infamous criminals. Wherever fhe 
turned her eyes, they held up before her a ftandard, on which 
was painted the dead -body of the’ Jate King, ftretched on the 
ground, and the young: Prince kneeling before it, and uttering 
thefe words, “* Judge and revenge my caufe, O Lord!” Mary 
turned with horror from fuch:a {hocking fight. She began al- 
ready to feel the wretched condition to which a €aptive Prince 
isreduced, She uttered the moft bitter complaints, fhe melted 
into tears, and could {carce be kept from finking to the ground, 
The confederates carried her towatds Edinburgh, and, in fpite 
of many delays, and after looking with the fondnefs and credu- 
lity natural to the unfortunate for fome unexpetted relief, fhe 
arived there, The ftreets were covered with multitudes, whom 
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zeal or curiofity had drawn together, to behold fuch an unufiggf’ 
{cene. “The Queen, worn out with fatigue, covered with duft, 
and bedewed with tears, was expofed as a {pectacle to herowp 
fubjeéts, and led to the Provoft’s houfe. Notwithftanding aij 
her arguments and intreaties, the fame ftandard was carried be. 
fore her, and the fame infults and reproaches repeated. A wos 
man, young, beautiful, and in diftrefs, is naturally the objec 
of compaffion. The comparifon of their prefent mifery with 
their former fplendor, ufually foftens us in favour of illuftrious 
fufferers. But the people beheld the deplorable fituation of thei 
Sovereign with infenfibility; and fo ftrong was their perfuafion 
of her guilt, and fo great the violence of their indignation, that. 
the fufferings of their Queen did not, in any degree, mitigate 
their refentment, or procure her that fympathy which is feldom 
denied to unfortunate Princes.’ i 


The enfuing part of this volume contains an account of the 
proceedings of the confederate Lords, who forced the Queen to 
refign her crown, and appointed Murray Regent, whofe elec- 


tion fhe was obliged to confirm. The manner of Mary’s efcape 


from her confinement, with her arrival in England, is particu- 
Jarly related. ‘The deliberations of Elizabeth, and her coundil, 
concetning the manner of treating her, are amply fet forth, 
and the reafons of their refolution for detaining her prifoner in 
England, -are ftated with great political acutenefs: ‘ with Eli- 
zabeth and her counfellors,’ fays he, ¢ the queftion was not, 
what was moft juft and generous, but what was moft beneficial 
to herfelf and the Englifh nation.’ From this part of the hiftary 
we learn, that Elizabeth refufed to admit Mary, who demanded 
a perfonal interview, to her prefence, till fhe had cleared herfelf 
from the imputation of fo horrid a crime as the murder of her 
husband. Mary offering to clear her conduct, Elizabeth took 
advantage of her offer, by propofing to bring her to a public 
trial, and in the mean time refufed her audience. The grief 
and indignation which Mary exprefled at this condué of her 
fifter, will beft appear from her own letter to Elizabeth. 


<¢ In my prefent fituation, fays fhe, I neither will, nor can 
reply to the accufations of my fubjeéts. I am ready, of my 
own accord, and out of friendfhip to you, to fatisfy your fcruples, 
and to vindicate my own conduct. My fubjects are not my 
equals; nor will I, by fubmitting my caufe to a judicial, trial, 
acknowlege them to be fo. I fled into your arms as into thofe of 
my neareft relation, and moft perfect friend. I did you honour, 
as I imagined, in chufing you preferably to any other Prince, t0 
be the reftorer of an injured Queen. Was it ever known that 
a Prince was blamed for hearing, in perfon, the complaints of 


thofe who appealed to his juftice, againft the falfe accufation of 
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their enemies? You admitted into your prefence my baftard- . 
hrother, who had been guilty of rebellion; and you deny me 
that honour! - Ged forbid that I fhould be the occafion of bring- 
jng any ftain upon your reputation. I expected that your man- 
ner of treating me would have added Juftre to it. Suffer mé 
either to implore the aid of other Princes, whofe delicacy on 
this head will be lefs, and their refentment of my wrongs greater; 
or let me receive from your hands that affiftance which it be- 
comes you, more than any other Prince, to grant; and by that 
benefit bind me to yourfelf in the indiffoluble ties of gratitude.’ 


This letter difplays a dignity of mind, which might have done 
honour to a better character. However vicious Mary was, 
we cannot forbear condemning Elizabeth; who, out of policy 
as a Queen, and perhaps more out of jealoufy as a woman, 
treated her fifter with fuch unnatural rigour, 


Mary’s intrigues againft Elizabeth, by means of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and others, with the death of the Regent of Scotland, 
clofe the contents of this volume. The character of the Regent 
is delineated in {trong and glowing colours ; but as we have al- 
ready trefpaffed beyond the prefcribed limits of an article, we 
muft refer the Reader to the work itfelf. Indeed we fupprefs 
extracts of this kind with lef§ reluétance, becaufe, though we 
are fenfible that drawing characters is efteemed one of the 
moft difficult offices of hiftory, yet we are far from confiderihg 
it as the moft ‘noble, or moft ufeful. This kind of writ- 
ing is calculated to amufe thofe Readers, who are more curious 
about perfons than things. Men who read for information as 
well as entertainment, purfue the living character through every 
page ; and judge, not from the decifion of the Hiftorian, but from 
the tranfactions recorded in the hiftory. They who are contetit to 
take characters as thus fummed up in the grofs, feldom form juft 
ideas of any: for Writers of the gteateft credit, are often, in 
the warmth of compofition, imperceptibly led from truth, by 
an eager attention to fome favourite climax, os partial fond- 
nefs for fome ftriking antithefis, 


Our worthy Hiftorian, though not altogether free from in- 
accuracies of this kind, is neverthelefs, in general, extremely 
cautious and faithful in characterizing the perfonages of hif- 
tory. Upon the whole, we may fafely recommend this work 
as the moft compleat of all modern hiitories. It is not a 
dry jejune narrative of events, deftitute of ornament; nor is it 
a mere frothy relation, all glow and colouring. The Writer dif- 
covers a fufficient ftore of imagination to engage the Reader’s 
attention, with a due proportion of judgment to check the ex- 
uberance of fancy: his defcriptions are animated, and his re- 
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ficctions folid, His ftile is copious, nervous, and correét; though 
perhaps, in fome parts, there appears too great an affeCtation of 
the Salluftian manner. A fingularity in his punctuation ma 
be likewife thought liable to objection: he very frequently be. 
gins a new fentence with the copulative 4d; which, in our 
judgment, ought never to appear after a full period. » But 
theie trivial blemifhes ferve as foils to the many confpicdous 
beauties in this work, and only prove, that no mortal perfor. 


Se 


mance can attain abfolute perfection. We are fatisfed, that 
the Writer has too much underftanding to be offended at our 


‘animadverfions: where we have differed from him in fentiment, 
or difapproved of his manner, we would be underf{tood to y 


our objections with all the candor and moderation which is due to 


his fingular merit. 


If any circumftance can add to the reputation of this work, 


“it’is the modefty with which it is introduced.—* The time ] 


have employed,’ (fays our Author in his preface) ¢ and the pains 


-] have taken to render this book worthy of the public approbs- 


tion, itis perhaps prudent to conceal, tillit be known whether 
that approbation fhall ever be beftowed upon it.’ 


As he is, doubtlefs, by this time happily acquainted with the 
public opinion in his favour, we fincerely congratulate him on 
the agreeable difcovery: and we heartily hope, that his fuctes 
may prove equal to his withes, and his deferts. 

R--d 





Conclufion of the Account of Dr. Grainger’s Tranflation of 


Tidullus. See Review for January latt. 


; AVING confined our laft month’s review of this article 
~L chiefly to the life of Tibullus, as compiled by the prefent 
‘Tranflator, we are now to confider his poetical verfion of that 
_elegant and tender elegiac Poet: and here it is eafy to obferve, 
even on a curfory perufal, that Dr. Grainger has omitted no- 
thing in his power to render it correfpondent to the beautiful 
original. Whenever he varies profefledly. from Tibullus, he 
does it either from the moft decent and commendable motives 
as in the fourth and tenthelegies of the firft book; or with a defiga 
to give the tranflation, as he fays, a more fpirited ‘air, as in the 
fixth elegy of the third book; which being’a conteft betweet 
the powers of love and wine, he has ttanflated in form of dialogues 
between Tibullus, as a lover, and one of his focial friends, 8 
a votary to Bacchus. “The Do@o:’s having entertained hile! 
with tranflating the whole whe he was ftill younger, ae 
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the army, were no improper circumftances for the transfufion of 
a gallant and foft love-poet: and the years fince occurring have 
probably allowed him the Horatian term for retouching and per- 
fecting his verfion. His extraotdinary care to render the whole 
very intelligible, appears in the number and extent of -his notes ; 
many of which, however, are certainly unneceflary.to.a majo- 
rity of his Readers: who may apprehend.that he might have 
soatented himfelf with fuch oaly as were fufficient, on fo ob- 
vious and natural a fubject, to render it quite intelligible,to 
the fair fex, for whom he habitually profefles fuch a juft and 
polite regard. It is certain, that by this means we fhould indeed, 
have been deprived of many quotations, not only in Italian, 
Greek, and Latin, with which the ladies are generally unac- 
quainted, and with which they diflike to be oppreffed; but of 
many Englifh ones too, which are feldom without their merit: 
whence our Tranflator might have fuppofed them already fami- 


. . -) 
liar even to‘his Readers in general, 


In truth there feems fome indelicacy in fwelling the notes of 
a tranflatien, on no obfcure fubject, fo very unproportionably 
to the text. ‘The moft elegant Writers and Tranflators feem 
to avoid it, fuppofing them not to write to ftriplings; whence 
too, they efcape the imputation of writing about and about a 
fubjeSt, till it be explained into doubt; and. run,no hazard of 
being reckoned among thofe, of whom the witty Satyrift pleas 
fantly remarks, 


Some on. the leaves of antient Authors dote, 
And think they grow immortal. as they quate. 
To patch-work learn’d quotations are ally’d, 
Both ftrive to make our poverty our pride, 


Itis confefled at the fame time, that a few notes were really ne- 
ceflary; and therefore a fuperabundance:may be deemed more 
pardonable than a total omiffion of any: and as it,is but, jyft 
to hear what our Author fays on.this point, we fhall give him 
his revenge on thefe ftrictures, by annexing his own words on 
the occafion, Preface, page It. 


_© As Tibullus wrote love-poeths like a Roman, any tranfla- 
tion of them without notes, would have been extremely obfcure 
to an Englith Reader: moft of his commentators | are mere 
Philologers, or at beft they have only difplayed ‘their erudition 
in the hiftory of a Heathen god, or the topographyvof a river. 
From this cenfure, however, Broekhufius, his Dutch. Editor, 
and Vulpius, his Italian Commentator, may, in patt,: be ‘ex- 
empted: they have, indeed, fometimes entered into the propriety 
of our Poet’s thoughts; yet even their chief exeellence confilts 
a in 
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in arranging the text, in felecting the moft approved readings; 
and in giving thofe paflages, which they fuppofed Tibullus ee 
ther borrowed from his predeceflors, or the moderns copied from 
him. The defign of the Tranflator is very different, he has 
commented on his Author as a Roman Poet, and as a Roman 
Lover; and although he owns himfelf enamoured of his beau- 
ties (as who can draw a pleafing refemblance of a face which 
difgufts him?) he hopes he has not been blind to his imperfee. 
tions. Thefe, indeed, he has touched upon with the tender 
nefs of a friend, not the acrimony of a critic. . 


€ Yet as moft of the Commentators were confulted, the 
Tranflator has taken from each of them {uch notes, as he ima- 
gined would be moft ferviceable to an Englifh Reader, always 
afcribing them, however, to the Author who furnifhed them, 
Thus, befide Broekhufius and Vulpius, the name of Mr, Dart 
will fometimes be found at the bottom of an obfervation. Nor 
mutt it be forgotten, that the Tranflator has been obliged to that 
Gentleman for ten or twelve lines in his verfion,’ 
Dr. Grainger immediately after this gives his reafon for print. 
ing the Latin text in oppofite pages; and a very fufficient one 
it is, admitting what he afferts, * That the Englith prefs had 
_ afforded no one accurate edition of Tibullus, and that even the 
beft of thofe printed abroad were not exempted from material 
€rrors.’ 


As to his general manner and fcheme in this Tranflation, he 
profefles to have chofen the medium between a verbal and a 
paraphraftical one, which ts, very probably, the moft judicious, 
But we prefer his own explicit terims on this material topic. 


© Verbal tranflations are always inclegant, becaufe always 
deftitute of beauty of idiom and language ; for by their fidelity 
- to an Author’s words, they become treacherous to his reputa- 
tion: on the other hand, a too wanton departure from the let- 
ter, often varies the fenfe, and always alters the manner.’ 


¢ The Tranflator chofe the middle way, and meant neither to 
tread on the heels of Tibuilus, nor yet to lofe fizht of him. ' He 
had not the vanity to think he could improve on his Poet:* and 
though he has fometimes endeavoured to give a more moder 
polifh to his fentiments, he has feldom attempted to chang¢ 
them. ‘To preferve the fenfe of his original was his firft care; 
his next was, to clothe it in as elegant and becoming a drefs 3 
_ poffible. Yet he mutt confefs, that he has now and then taken 
the liberty to tran{pofe, and fometinics paraphraftically to enlarge 
the thoughts. Where afentiment was too much contracted by 
. the clofene& of the Latin idiom, to be unfolded ina ee 
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dent expreffion in Englifh; or from its peculiarity, might, ina 
modern language, feem flat, he has endeavoured to infpirit it, 
by collateralythoughts from other Poets; and where its colours 
were languid, to heighten them,—with what fuccefs, the Rea- 
der muft determine.’ 


This fubmiflion, to which all Writers are indifcriminately re- 
duced, admonifhes us to prefent our Readers directly with fome 
fpecimens of the work, from whence they may determine ac- 
cordingly. ‘The firft elegy, being tranflated by an ingenious 
friend of the Author’s, will be excepted from any quotations, 
though it would admit of fome very pleafing ones. 


The following defcription of the powers of a witch, feigned 
to be employed by Tibullus in an intrigue, is from the fecond 
elegy of the firft book. | 


5 


By potent fpells, fhe cleaves the facred ground, 
And fhuddering {pe@res wildly roam around ! 
I’ve feen her tear che planets from the fky ! 

Seen light’ming backward at her bidding fly! 

She calis! from blazing pyres the corfe defcends, 
And, re-enliven’d, clafps his wondering friends ! 
The fiends fhe gathers with a magic yell, 

Then wich afperfions frights them back to Hell! 
She wills—glad fummer gilds the frozen pole ! 
She wills—-in fummer wintry tempetts roll! 

She knows, {‘tis true) Medea’s awful fpell ! 

She knows to vanquifh the fierce guards of Hell! 
To me fhe gave a charm for lovers meet, 

(Spit thrice, my Fair, and thrice the charm repeat.”) 
Us, in foft dalliance fhould your Lord furprize, 
By this infatuate, he’d renounce his eyes ! 

But blefs no rival, or th’ affair is known; 

This incantation me befriends alone. 


Tibulius’ defcription of the golden age, which Dr. Grainger 
aflerts Ovid has imitated (though no Poet, perhaps, had lefs 
occafion to borrow or imitate) has been efteemed very poetical 
and happy. It runs thus in the prefent Tranflation. 


How ble man liv’d in Saturn’s golden days, 

E’er diftant climes were join’d by length’ned ways. 
Secure the pine upon the mountain grew, 

Nor yet o’er billows in the ocean flew, 

Then ev’ry clime a wild abundance bore, 

And Man liv’d happy on his natal fhore : 

For then no fteed to feel the bit was broke, 

Then had no fteer fubmitted to the yoke : 

No hovfe had gates (bleft times!) and in the grounds 
No fcanty landmarks parcell’d out the bounds : 
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Ecnclufion of Grainger’s Tibuilus. 


From every oak redundant honey ran, 

And ewes {pontaneous bore their milk to man: 

No deathfui arms were forg’d, no war was wag’d, 

No rapine plunder’d, no ambition rag’d. ; , 
Hew chatig’d alas! now crue! Jove commands, 

Gold fires she fou', and falchions arm our hands ¢ 

Bach day’ the Main unnumber’d lives dettroys, 

And Slaughter, daily o’er her myriads joys. 





































Neither of thefe tranflations feems unjuft to the original, ang 
the latter is particularly pleafing. The Tranflator’s brief pa- 
renthefis (d/e/? times!) when houfes were without gates, may 
poflibly be inferted by him as characteriftical of the intrigues: 
and gallantry of Tibullus; who was probably, however, too 
intent on delineating his charming idea of primaval happinefs, 
to think of the joke, at the fame time. If the contraft to the 
golden age (which doubtlefs pofieffed the leaft gold) correfponds 
but too exactly to the prefent fcenes of war and carnage, it fug- 
gelts at the fame time our comparative fecurity fram it here, 
through our happy infular fituation. 


The defcription of Elyfium, in the fame elegy, contains thele 
two Latin lines, tranflated into thefe four Englith ones. 


Hic juvenum feries teneris immixta puellis 
Ludit, et aflidue praelia miicet amar. 


Put youths affociate with the gentle fair, 

And ftung with plealure to tue fhade repair, 
With them Love wanders wheretve’er they ftray. 
Provokes to rapture, and inflames the play. 


Which Englifh verfes, we apprehend, would excite an idea 
that is rather too indelicate an extenfion of the praclia mifcet 
amor, as there is not the leaft word in Tibullus, to authorize 
the youth and fair in Elyfium repairing to the fhade. What can 
we think of the organical union (whence might refult a gravi- 
dation too) of fpirits or Ghoits! Itis atleaft as grofs as Maho- 
met’s paradife; and though a pagan Poet might perhaps imagine 
it, the notion of it (in Elyfium) fhould not be expreffed in a 
more prurient and //imging manner than the text has it: but the 
Doétor has credited his Readers with excellent conftitutions, 
and little Platonic love. By the way, the three withs in thefe 
four lines are by no means either melodious or elegant. The 
two Latin lines are remarkably fuch. 


But as an exquifite degree of the elle paffion, and a delicate 
natural manner of expreffing it, wére the portion and p 
diftinction of Tibullus, ix is time to produce a feciment 
Dr. Grainge:’s Tranflation from fome part characteriftical of 
Mis Author. fcr this purpote we have felected the third elegy 
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ef the third book ; which, as the Latin and Englifh verfes are of 
‘ the fame number, we may fuppofe to be a pretty exact one.” 


Why did I fupplicate the powers divine ? 
Why votive incenfe burn at every fhrine? 
Not that I marble palaces might own, 
To draw {pectators, and to make me known; 
Not that my teams might. plough new purchas’d plains, 
} And bountcous Autumn glad my counuefs fwains ; 
I begge’d with you my vouthfu! days to fhare, 
I begg’d in age to clafp the lovely fair; 
And when my itated race of life wa: o’er, 
I begg’d to pafs alone the Stygian fhore. 


Can treafur’d gold the tortur’d breaft compofe ? 
Or plains wide cultur’d footh the lover’s woes? 
Can marble-pillar’d domes, the pride of art, 
Secure ‘from Sorrow the poflzflor’s heart? 

Not circling woods, refembling facred proves, 

Not Parian pavements, nor gay-gilt alcoves ; 

Not all the gems that load an eatlern fhore, 

Not whate’er elfe the greedy Great adore, 

Pofleis'\d, can fhield the owner’s breait from woe, 
Since fickle fortune governs ali below : 

Sach toys, in little minds, may envy raife ; 

Still lite minds improper objects praife. 

Poor let me be; for poverty can pleafe 

With you ; without you, crowes could give 0 eale. 


Shine forth, brizht morn! and ev’ry blifs impart, 
Reflore Neewra ta my doatirg heart! 
For if her glid return the gods deny, 

Pee ee . .aA 

tf i folicit Malin Vain (hi2 ikVy P 
N i: . alt he att} hi ae Antain 
Nor power, nor ail the wealth this globe contains, 
Can ever mitigate my heart felt pains ; 
Let others thefe enjoy; be peace my lot, 
Be inine Newra, mine 2 bombie cot! 
Saturnia orant thy iepphant’s timid pray’r ! 
And aid me, Venus! trom thy pearly chair! 


r of «I ~& ast, . am Os ee ee oe 
Yet, As THE Slike i® Wid & Cj fare prehiac, 

My vows contemning, 11) detain my onde, 

Ceal ? Web vey f +¥} bined. ro flow? 
eafe, brent, to heave! cceafe, anxious bloed, to how 
. i. 1 als »! AY 

Cone, Death! tramiport me fo thy ie iiins Leow. 


‘. 


We fhali only obferve of this tranilation, that the greater 
part of it is elesant and commendable; and that fome part 
would have admitted a little more of the Limae labor, a more 
thorough polifhing, “Fhis is the cale of feveral, not to fay very 
Many lines, that mieht be cited: and a compleat correct trun- 
ation of “Tibullus fhould mot only be void of all afperity, ‘but 
as gliding and melifuous as language, ear, and cenius ‘cou'd 
Make it, We thall take no notice of any ebjections that have 


iN 4 been, 
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been, for the greateft part, fufficiently diffipated: fucha ro 
4 . contraction, however, as occurs in the following verfe, yo} 
| Pe 239- | 

Alone thou merit’fi! come ye tuneful choir ! 

And come, bright Phebus! with thy plaufive lyre. 


. 
s 


is perhaps unpardonable. Several lines alfo occur, in which the 
language that fhould, indeed, be eafy, and fometimes familiar, 
is rather too crude and profaic for verfe, viz. 


By thefe I foo'ifh hop’d to gain your love ! 
Who than Tibullus could more cautious prove fe 


—O wretched youth, how oft, when abfent you— 


Such, though not very numerous, occur too often: apdby 
the way, our Tranflator ought to have placed inverted commas 
at the following lines, vol. If. page 121, from Mr. Pope’s ver 
fes to the memory of an unfortunate lady. 


So may her grave with rifing flowers be dreft, 
And the green turf lie Kightly on her breatt. 


Some very antique words, ufed by our Tranflator, as ru 
els, firfled, Sc. might have been attended with an explanation: 
—but the truth is, that it was wholly improper and obfoleteto 
ufe them in this tranflation, The language of love is, to u, 
the prefent, not the antiquated, language: and it feems unlucky 
at leaft, that a gentleman who, in this work, fo frequently avow 
his admiration of the amiable Sex, fhould impofe upon them th 
dry tafk of confulting old gloffaries. | 


The focdful corn, vol. II. p. 19, if it be a Pleonafm, ism 
very elegant one. Had the epithet been applied to the field, « 
fi earth, the alma tellus, which produces corn and moft other, foo, 
HH it had been proper. But fasdfu] might have been, as elegant 
fi | applied to beef or mutton, whether raw or roafted ; efpecially d 
jt had been full-fed itfelf, in a living ftate. 


We fuppofe, in the following line, vol. . p. 95. 

| Tip me the wink, I'll dodge her to the fane, 

l, dodge was us’d to avoid the vulgar unpoetical term of dogg! 
; ; , ’ OF ®, 
; but the firft word will not fignify tracking, or watching mt! 
wretions, as the laftdoes, metaphorically. Befide, the:phralet 


1 logy of the whole line being fuficiently humble, the dog, as 4 
: verb, might properly, and more fignificantly, accompany * 


‘4 Were any one to dodge, in the prefent cafe (which often fignifs | 
to e/yde, or avoid) it fhould have been the lady, who was tobe 
‘i dogged, or vigilantly followed, | 


1 
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_ Thus have we made, or really intended to make, a juft re- 
port of this tranflation, between the Public and the Tranflator: 
allowing it what merit appears to us, and fpecifying fome of 
itsblemifhes. ‘The polite and induftrious Tranflator, who ma 

often be juftlyaacommended, is certainly enamoured of the Mufes, 


Their gratitude, at prefent, feems a little capricious; and reminds ( 
_ ys, upon the whole, of a diftich we have fomewhere read, 


As fome coy nymph, her lover’s warm addrefs, 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite reprefs,—. 


K 
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PoLITICAL, 


Art.1. 4 Letter to the right honourable William Pitt, Efo; from 
an officer at Fort Frontenac. 8yo. 1s. Fleming. 


PT"HOUGH this letter is faid to be written from Fort-Frontenac, 

it may with fome reafon be queftioned if ever the author was 
there. But though he advances nothing new, yet he feems well 
acquainted with the geography of that country, and has collected, 
into a very {mall compals, ieveral interefting confiderations that have 
been difperfed in fome late pamphlets and papers on American affairs. 


After a brief account of the taking of Frontenac, and the vait ad- 
vantages of its fituation, with refpect to the trade of the fix nations, 
he hints at fome of the caufes of the alienation of thefe nations 
from us, and reprefents a fcene of brutality, of which, he fays, he 
Wasa witne/s; though it were to be wifhed that he had fupprefied 
that circumitance, if he really means that he was perfonally prefent. 


In bis fhort defcription of the lake Ontario, he has fallen-into 2 
great miftake, in limiting its depth to detaveen twenty and twen- 
ty-five fathom. It has been founded, many times, with a line of 
two hundred fathom, within five miles of the fhore, and no bottom 
could be found. 


Our Author likewife over-rates the importance of Ofwego, confi- 
dered as a harbour for. our cruizers: for though it is moft commo- 
dioufly fituated as a trading place, by reafon of its eafy communica- 
tion with Hudfon’s river, yet having but eight feet water, it can re- 
ceive no veflels, but what are too flat-bottomed to incommode the 
French veffels built at Frontenac or Niagara, where they have eigh- 


teen feet and upwards. We mutt, therefore, have one or‘ both of 


thefe places, before we can effectually break the communication be- 
tween Louifiana and Canada; or fecure our frontiers and jntereft wo 
gn 
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the Indians. It is therefore to be regretted, that Col. Bradftreet, on 
the taking Frontenac, inftead of deflroying the veffels which he found 


there, cic not think himfelf at liberty to proceed in them direétly tg |, 


Niagara *. It would certainly have fallen into his hands; and is by 
far the moft important place, to us, in that parc of America. It is ag 
advantageous a poft as Frontenac, for cutting off the Communication . 
between the northern and fouthern French colonies, and may be 
maintained perhaps at one twenticth part of the expence. tr paid 


To evince this, which it is of great importance for the nation to be 
apprized of at prefent, we are to confider, that by the vicinity of Ca. 
nada to ntenac, the French can attack the latrer when they pleafe, 
which oblige us to keep a large garrifon continually there. But 
Niagara is ata much greater diftance from all their fettlements, and 
cannot be attacked from Canada, without proceeding firit up the river 
St. Lawrence, in /ma// craft, and then crofling the lake in larger vef- 
fels, through all our cruizers there. Nor can it be attacked from the 
Miffiffippi fettlements, without firft reducing Fort du Quefne, and what 
other places of Strength we may have on the Ohio. A very {mall gar- 
rifon, therefore, would be {ufficient at Niagara ; and it might notonly 
be fupplied with provifions from New York, by way of Ofwego, al- 
moft as eafily as Frontenac might, but likewife from Penfylvania and 
our other fouthern colonies, by way of Fort du Quefne ; now happily 
called (by a more aufpicious name) PirtspurGu. 


The importance of this laft mentioned fort, and the country aboutit, 


is fet in a very juft point of Jight by our author, in the fequel of his 
work, to which we refer ; having extended this article fufficiently, 
from our defire to contribute whatever we can to the explaining our 
American affairs, at this happy zra of general attention to them. 

* If it was thought too late in the feafon to proceed to Niagara, another thing of 
walt confequence might have been done, to preterve the veflels, and give us the tom- 
mand of the Iake inthe {pring. They might have been laid up in Kenty-Bay 
which never freezes, and fecured by a fmall garrifon on Kenty-Jfand, which it 
would not have been in the power of the Frenchto annoy; for in the winter they 
could not have made any attack acrofs the lake in batteaus or whale-boats ; and they 


could have brought nothing elfe, having no fhips left on the lake, J “6 


Art. 2. TheMonitor ; or Britifh Freeholder. From fuly 235 1757s 
to July 3517583 bothinclufive. Vol. IIL, 8vo. 6s, Scott. . 


In our Review, vol. XVIL. p. 289, we endeavoured to give our 
reader a competent idea of this periodical writer, who fill continues, 
every Saturday, to admonifh the goed people of England, for thett 
welfare, notwithftanding their circumi{tances are, fo happily changed, 
fince the Monitor firft affumed the dictatorfhip, He allows, indeed, 
that we are now in a very promifing way ; but he obierves, that 


vigorous measures demand vigorous Jupplies; and that thefe, in, the. 
very nature of the thing, muit fo augment the public debt, that at 


the end of the war, we may find ourfelves in a feebler condition than 
we were before :—whence he jufily infers the neceffity of our perfik- 
ing fleadily to fupport the Man, who feems to have been raifed up by 
Providenge, to procect,and fave us, by his ability and integrity. 


1 4 Ss 
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MIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 3. Statutes and Rules relating to the Infpection and Ufe of 
the Britifb Mufeum ; and for the better fecurity and prefervation 
the fame: By order of the Truftees. 8vo. 6d. Davis and 


eymers. 


The immenfe variety and value of the articles which this repofitory 
contains, rendered it abfolutely neceffary to impofe, on the curious 
infpector, certain conditions of admiflion, in order to guard againtt 
inconveniences and cafualties. ‘To thefe, though they may generally 
appear to be rather troublefome and formal, the learned will not obje& 
when they confider, thatthis Mufcum was intended for ¢heir ufe, {to 
which the rules here laid down are calculated to reftrict and fecure if} 
and not to raife the wonder, and occafion a great refort, of the illite- 
rate, by ftanding in competition with Punchionello, and all his merry 
family—It fhouid alo be remembered, that the truftees always have 
power to relax from the feverity of thefe ftatutes, in favour of fuch 
ditinguifhed perfons, as it might feem both unneceflary and improper 
w fubje&t to the reftriions mentioned in this pamphlet. Ww 


Art. 4. The Book of Nature; or, the Hiftory of Infecis. By 
John Swammerdam, 44.D. Tranflated by Thomas Floyd, 
Revifed and improved, with notes, by Dr. Hill, Folio, 21. 
15s, Seyffert. 


The eftablifhed chara&ter of this curious work renders our entering 
on any particulars relating to the origiza/ unneceflary; nor fhall fay any 
thing more of the prefent tranflation, than that it reads tolerably$ 
and chat the engravings, which are above fifty in number, appear ta 
be accurately done: ‘The great Boerhaave’s account of the life of 
Dr. Swammerdam is here alfo given. 


Ait.5. Travels throush Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, Swit 
zerland, Italy, and Lorrain. Containing an accurate defcrip- 
tion of the prefent flate and curiofities of thofe countries, &c. 


Sc. Illuftrated with copper-plates. By John George Keyfler, 


F.R.S.. To which is prefixed the life of the Author. Tran- 
fated from the Hanover Edition of the German. 12mo0. 4 vols. 
12s. Scott. 


We have already had the pleafure of making our readers fully ac- 
quainted with the merits of M. Keyfler’s valuable work, in our account 
of the Englith tranflation publithed about two years ago, in 4 vols. 
$0. This new tranflation, if it be’a new one, chiefly differs from 
the quarto edition, as being contraéted into a much narrower com- 
pals; which the editor has chiefly enabled himfelf to effect, by omit- 
ling the large and numerous zoses; fome of which, indeed, might 
Well enough be {fpared. The language too, in general, is fomew at 
MPproved in this duedecimo tranilation; which, we doubt not, far 
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fully content fuch readers, as do not chufe to be at the €X pence of 


purchafing the quarto edition, 


Art. 6. The Hiftory of Benjamin St. Martin, a fortunate Found 
ling, inter{perfed with curious anecdotes and narratives of th 


love-affairs of fome perfons in high life. 12mo0. ‘2 vols, 6 
oote. ! 


This ought not to be numbered among the moft contemptible 
the common run of our novels, The author has both fentiment ay 
invention ; though his language is very incorrect, and often totally wp. 
grammatical. But what muft for ever render his work obnoxioysp 


the difcerning reader, is the unwarrantable allufion he has mad 


under the fuppofed name and character of the reverend Mr. Bevjaniy 
Collins, to a moft refpectable Divine of the church of England ; age, 
tleman, whofe public fpirit, and excellent writings, are equally be. 
nourable to himfelf, and advantageous to his country.—Pofibl, 
however, this is the true reafon of our Author’s abufing him, 


Art.7, The Intriguing Coxcomb: or the fecret Hiftory of t 
“. Edmund Godfrey. 12m0. 2 vols. 6s. Scott. 


An anconnected jumble of idle and uninterefting ftories of debn. 
chery; the whole being without beginning, middle, or end;,ai 
deititute of truth, fenfe, wit, or moral. 


Art.8. The Noviciate of the Marquis de* * *; or the Appree 
tice turn’d Mafter. Tranflated from the French. 12m0, } 
. Pottinger. 


As lewd, as imperfe&t, and as infignificant as the Intriguing Cor 
¢omb ; a title that would have fuited this performance better.thani 
own, which has no vifible connection with the ftory. There,isa» 
thing about an apprentice in the book. 


Art. 9. The Life and real Adventures of Hamilton Mum 
Written by Himfelf. 12m0. 3 vols. gs. Printed fort 
. Author, by Burd, in New-ftreet, Shoe-lane, 


Midling. Neither excellent nor execrable. ‘The Author has for 
humour and fome invention; but his language is generally inaccia 
often deformed by a fort of coxcombly affectation ; and fomeit 
debafed by fuch grofs expreffions, that we think ourfelves oblige!” 
warn our fair readers againft his indelicacy. 


Art.10. Memoirs of Madame de Stahl. Tranflated fem z 
French. t2mo. 3s. Reeve, 


This’ is one of thofe hiftorical novels, with which the Fre 
abound ; and in which truth and falfhood, politics and gallantry, v 
fo blended together, that it is difficult to know what credit to afi’ 
the facts related, or what idea to form of the perfons reprefet 
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There are Readers, however, no doubt, who may find entertainment 
in the perufal of thefe Memoirs; which chiefly turn on the court- 
intrigues that took place on the death of Louis the Fourteenth. The 
Rdicor tells us, the foreign Reviews have made very advantageous 
mention of the original. We with we could, in juftice, do the fame 
by the tranflacion: but this is, indeed, wretched. On our Heroine’s 
having been left by her good friend Madam de Silly, the is made to 
fay, ‘ In order to emerge from the kind of-annihilation, to which I 
was reduced:by the abfence of this lady, &c.’ And again, on ex- 

ing to be difmifled from.the convent, ‘ I found no way to bear 
the expectation of fuch a fentence, but by arrefting the agitation of 
my mind, by an intenfe application of it to abftra&t: matters.’ If our 
Readers require further proof of the abilities of this profound Tranf- 


ator, we muft refer them to the work itfelf. K n-k 


Art. 11. Zhe Campaign; a true Story. 12mo, 2 vols. 6s, 
Harrifon. 


Sorry are we to learn, by a fenfible advertifement prefixed to 
this work, that we owe fo entertaining a performance merely to the 
poverty of its author. Yet this, he fays, was his motive, and his only 
motive; adding, ‘ if the aétion is mean, the confeflion at leaft is 
honett.” He pleads, therefore, fome merit, in having thus candidly 
told his readers the truth, But may we not fay with a certain French 
writer, on a like occafion, ‘ Who troubles his head about that? a fad 
way this of recommending a book!” From the title alfo we expett- 
ed a formidab!e account of battles and fieges; of fome Othello-iike 
Hero’s hair-breadth {capes in th’ imminent, deadly breach; and of 
things, if not quite fo ftrange, at leaft as true, as 


The Anthropophagi, and men whofe heads 
Do grow beneath their fhoulders ! 


Our expeétations, however, were agreeably difappointed: and, as 
we doubt not but many others, who would have been equally enter- 
tained by a perufal of this work, have, for the fame reafons, never 
had the curiofity to look in it, we are induced to obviate this mifun- 
derftanding ; as well in jufticeto the public as to the author: and 
yet we cannot very jultly call the title of this performance a mifnomer, 
as the Hero does really take a trip over to the army, then in Flanders. 
But this was only a volunteering frolick. It was foon over; and moft 
of the fubfequent fcenes are laid in London; where the Author in- 
troduces fome original charaéters, and makes fo many pertinent and 
judicious refleions on men and manners, that we fhould be inclined 
to think his knowlege of mankind the effect of age and experience, 


did not the defeéts of his work, as a literary compofition, betray 


the hand of a young Writer. Among thefe are faults, of which, though 
they may little atieét the generality of Readers, it may be thought 
Our duty to remind him. To be as tender, however, of the fenfi- 
bility of a rifing genius as pofible; we thall only take notice of his 
having too frequently ufed the fame fet of phrafes, and having oftemmif- 
taken a quaintoefs of expreffion for wit. ‘To make one example ferve 


4 an initance of both—-he occafionally rallies chit-chat, and idle con- 


verfation, 
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.werfation, under the ‘modith denomination of fmall-talks hut he 

ever fafhion may reeommend the term, it. may be. re 
At puts/us in mind, that there may be /mall/ writing all %, af 
‘is certainly the moft-difguftful, and lef excufable of the 
operformance .is neverthelefs, on the whole, fo ‘much prefen 
ai -moft of the novels which have lately appeared, that We-mAy fale 
@ecommend it to the perafal of thoie who have tathe and lela 
wea of. amufement. 





































PoETICAL. sel 


f . Art. 12. The Tears of Friendfrip. An elegiac Ode, facredtusl 


memory of feveral deceafed Friends, Sc. By Thomas Gi, 
bons? As 6d. Buckland. 


‘The perfons here celebrated, are, the late reverend Drs: Watts, Gro. 
J “venor, and Stenriet; the reverend Mr. Nottcut, the good ‘Lady 
Abney, and one or two othérs of inferior note, 


~& 


Specimen. Stanza, xxxviii, 


Freed from ‘the-chains of flefh, . their painful cell, 
) ‘And this‘dark vale, the range-of fin and woe, 
They with their God, inthron’d in glory, dwell, 

And drink the joys that from his prefence flow. 


_, Inftead, of ‘the word drink, we could wifh tafte had been ule 
thoy; on fecond thoughts, perhaps both are improper, :as.we.haye 
no idea of f ire enjoying any corporeal pleafures. The moitr 

| table authority may, itideed, be cited for the ufe of fuch metaphors; 

a i but, neverthelefs, we cannot help difliking them, when they 

under the difadvantage of -aninfpired exprefion, like that ‘of the reve: 
read Mr. ‘Thomas Gibbons. | neg 


“The :dbove was all we intended to fay concerning this little pi 
- } otis fince we had wrote thus ‘far, we received a letter from an + 
| h ‘enown ‘hand, * wherein, among other ftri€ares, (which we thall 
= over) on Mr. Gibbons’s performance, .is an obfervation occafion 
the followitig ftimza, telating to the celebrated Dr. Ifaac Warts; whale 


] " eeonnedtion with the Abney:family the Letter-writer feems to’ thitk 
é \ “may be mifapprehended, from what is faid of the bounties be repuivtd, 
| e And can I mention Watts, ahd not recall 
t on oo ge fBNey ™, at whofe fair feat the Prophet + liv'd, 
’ And from whofe hands, that fhow’r’d their boons on “at 


The largeft, richeft bounties be receiu’d P 


. .991f ever Mr: Gibbons, fays our Correfpondent, was coors 
a. the family,’ he muft know, that though Dr, Watts thought 


‘wery mach obliged to Sir Thomas and Pady Abney, yet. that Lady 
“4 f ‘Abney, whom he only could have an'opportunity of being acq 





"® The Lady Abney of Stoke-Newington. 
nie <n wahoo et} hé ftiles Dry Watts a Prophet, is be known to Mr. Git. 


elf, $ 
with, 
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oh, thought herfelf equally obliged to Dr. Watts for his refidende 


“+1 them, and the pains he had taken in the education of *héer dauph- 
oe wel as ‘upon feveral other accounts; and if he vifited!in the 


family durmg the Doétor’s laft illnefs, he muft have Heard Lady ‘Ab- | 
vary f pe e 


ften exprefs herfelf in that manvier.. oft: 

« Dr. Watts was far from being iS ee circtimftances ; lie was 
years pallor of a very confiderable’congrega on among the Pro- 

tetant Diffenters ; he alfo enjoyed a pretty confiderable income from 

his printed works, many of which paffed through feveral’ editiotis ‘in his 

life-time: and notwith{tanding ‘he difpofed of a large part of his in- 

come in charities, he left feveral thoufand pounds behind him ‘at his 


death. 


i‘? 


REL1G10Us and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art.13. An Anfwer toa Fhened Letter inferibed to the in dd 
the Remarks upon the Serious Addrefs to. the Chriftian Wor. 
8vo. 6d, Field. _ 


In our Review for Noverfiber aft, p. sco—s ro; ‘we ‘niade'fome 
mention of ‘the controverfy.- between Mr. Stanton, the Anthor/of the 
Serious Addrefs, and his anonymous antagonift ; and we exprefied 
fome hopes, that we fhould have heatd no more of it :,; however, the 
Remarker, who has now figned his name, T. Bingham, ‘has once more 
taken the field ;~-but we fhall- not trouble our Readers with:any fur- 
ther particulars of the difpute. : ; 1 tary 


“Mrt. 14. A Letter to the Rew. Dr. Free, \by-the Reo. Thimas 
“Yinet, A. M. Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, Wath 
priper affidavits. 8vo. 34, Dilly. Sia enh aeaaey 


Dr. Free having charged the Chaplain of St. Saviour’s, with forg. 
ing Mr. Hayward’s noted Letter from the Dead, and then publifhing 
it, Mr. Jones here refutes the, charge, and proves that’ the faid Jetter 
was really written by the late Mr. Haceeaed: thotigtt trot after" He was 
dcad,,.. The flory is thus related in this pamphlets 9 " 

* The late Rev. Mr. Hayward was avdiffenting mivifler; (well known 
in the city of London) with whom I had the happinefs tobe acqaaint- 


ed. Towards the clofe of his laft illnefs it was, (Oh! ‘may. you and 
['beas happy, when the time of our departure fhall be at band!) in 


. this awful feafon it was, that he wrote the letter which has fince made 


much noife, and gave it toa friend, ‘With’ar injunction to fem iv fbut 
‘ not till after his departure): ta Mr. Pearfon, a hmnen-draper}.in Cheap- 
fide, with whom he had preferved a very intimate frievidthip,... A¢cord- 
‘Ugly, foon afrer Mr, Hayward’s deteafe, Mr,Pearian received the faid 


letter, and was not a little furprized ‘by:the kind artifice his departed 


pattor had ufed, in order to convéy fuch fpiritual advice and” comfort 
tohim, This letter Pfaw, and Vane a copy of, {éxcept what con- 
tained matter of private bufinels) ‘which copy agrees ‘with that/i’ your 


‘ famphler, with this immaterial "exception, that the word Fide %s"in- 


ted ‘in ‘yottrs and the other printed copies, inftead of Mr. Peurfen"s 
Chriftian name, “Which was in the original. lL own’ this fetter affetted 
, Me 
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ane when I read it, and I thought it would not be amifs to read ig tg 
my hearers from the pulpit, hoping it might animate them in the pur. 

Suit of that happinefs aud comfort, in a trying hour, Mr. Hayward — 
feemed fo full of. I introduced it therefore in the following manner. 


* I took occafion to {fpeak-of the great fupports and folid 
real religion infpires, more efpecially againft the fears of deaths and 


then told the congregation, I had an inflance of the. truth of the 


above obfervation in my hand (meaning the aforefaid copy); I tol 
them it was wrote by a minifter of my acquaintance in the near and 


“certain profpeét of death, and in fhort, I related every circumftancs 


as I have mentioned above : a$ numbers, who heard me, can bear 
me witnefs. I never gave the leaft hint that U received it from ade. 
parted fpirit, (as Iam accufed of doing); on the contrary, | tofd the 
people diftin&ly and plainly, that the minifter wrote it before be diad, 
and gave it to a friend to convey it to Mr. P. after his déceafe. This 


‘God knoweth,”’ is all I have been guilty of, as touching Mr, Hay. 
-ward’s letter. And when it. is confidered how favourable a teception 
“Mrs. Rowe’s Letters from the Dead to the Living have met with from 


pone of all ranks, Dr. Free might, furely, have paffed it by, at 


- leaft but-flightly cenfured it as a pardonable crime. 


“ You charge me too, with printing it. I folemnly declare, I knew 
nothing of its being printed, Had I entertained the leaft expedtation 


‘ of it, I fhould never have readthe letter from the pulpit. I hadno— 
~ hand, directly or indireétly, in the printing 3 I was.only concernéd 


in reading it. - This [ own, and acknowlege was.a very great, though 
well meant, indifcretion. Si id peccare eft, fateor id quogue. Burdoes 
not the punifhment exceed the offence? Allowing, that I was 


of a folly and indifcretion in reading the letter, yet it does 
. means amount to what you, Sir, have laid againft me. : Forgery, and 


Impofture, are the crimes you charge me with? and, taking my-guilt 


_ for ges you pafs fentence upon “me accordingly. How greatly 


Dr. Free be concerned, when he refleéts, that all this is abjolute- 


© Ty falfe and groundlefs.’ 


To prove that he did not forge the Letter, Mr. Jones produtes fe 
veral unexceptionable affidavits ? fo that we are in a little pain for our 
good friend the Lodtor, not being able to divine how he will bring 

imfelf out of this fcrape: On the whole, however, this affair nate- 


- pally reminds. us of the difpute between Lfaac Bickerflaff, Elg; and 


Mr. Partridge the Almanack-maker. 
: MEDICAL. 


Art. 15. 4 plain Account of the Venereal Difeafe, with the Meld 


of Cure in its feveral Stages; by which the Patient may be a 
_gudge of his own cafe, and may either cure himfelf, or if be am 

plays another, may know whether he treats bim properly. Sy 
“1s. 6d. Jackfon and Cooper. 


As this appears to be one link of the long chain of medical. pam 
phlets lately begun, and feduloufly continued, by the ever inguiioe 
Dr.Crine Uvedale Hill ; and as we:have fufficiently intimated out Op 
nion of that learned Gentleman’s late produétions, we fhall not trouble 
our Readers with any particulars concerning this venereal affair. 


